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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


The college has had to bear the brunt of 
many assaults during recent years, from the 
rude thrusts of the weaver’s beam in the hands 
of the philistine to the volleys that come from 
the ranks of a purblind democracy that resents 
anything like distinction in education just as it 
resents the distinctions of wealth and social 
position. The firing along this latter line is 
somewhat irritating in its persistence, and it has 
weakened not a little the work of higher educa- 
tion. It finds a shining mark in every form of 
educational endeavor that is not obviously cor- 
related with the day’s work of securing a liveli- 
hood, although the activities with which it seeks 
to displace the tested and approved forms of edu- 
cational discipline have by no means been shown 
to be justified by their fruits. These material 
objects look well to the “ practical’’ vision, they 
give a business-like appearance to college cata- 
logues, and they provide the pedagogical dem- 
agogue with an unlimited opportunity for the 
outlet of his rhetorical energy in the newspaper, 
the political gathering, and the educational con- 
ference. But those who urge them are content 
when their adoption has been secured, and do 
not care to investigate their application. In- 
deed, the searching analysis which would be re- 
quired to determine the extent to which these 
educational prescriptions were actually fitting 
young people for life is a task far beyond the 
powers of those who are so noisy in their ad- 
vocacy. 

Most of our current popular discussion of edu- 
cational problems is superficial or empty because 
it has catch-phrases rather than ideas for its 
subject-matter. It sounds plausible to say that 
the schools should fit boys and girls for the practi- 
cal work of life, and that knowledge of the world 
of to-day is more useful to them than all the lore 
of the past. And it is always easy to raise a 
cheap laugh about little Johnny’s father, suc- 
cessful man of affairs, who is quite unable to 
help his puzzled offspring solve a geometrical 
problem. A California educator was horrified 
the other day when it appeared that the students 
in the high schools of the State knew more about 
Roman history than they did about current 
events. ‘Are our American schools preparing 
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Roman citizens?” was his indignant outery, and 
the sympathy evoked by a protest of this sort is 
quite as cheap as the laughter with which we 
greet the lamentable case of little Johnny’s 
father. All these complaints about the “ unprac- 
tical” character of our teaching are made in 
almost total ignorance of education in its deeper 
nature and underlying purpose, and in entire 
misapprehension of the argument by which any 
education at public expense is to be justified. 
It is, to put it brutally, of vital consequence to 
the State that little Johnny should be prepared 
to exercise the duties of intelligent citizenship, 
but of no particular consequence (to the State) 
that he should be fitted to earn a living. That 
is clearly his personal affair, and his self-interest 
may safely be left to deal with it. It is not the 
hungry man, but the illiterate man, whose exist- 
ence is a menace to the social organization, and 
whom it is the bounden duty of society to extir- 
pate as a condition of self-preservation. 

A great plaint now goes up all over the land 
to the effect that the colleges are tyrannizing 
over the schools, restraining their generous 
impulse to let children have what they want (or 
what their uninformed parents would like them 
to have), and forcing their work along fruitless 
ways into narrow channels. These arrogant 
institutions, it is urged, close their eyes to the 
conditions of modern life, with its increasing 
multiplicity of interests, and fail to frame their 
programmes with an eye to the main chance,— 
that is, with reference to the demands of the 
labor-market. The voice that makes this plea is 
so plainly the voice of unwisdom that it is diffi- 
cult to be patient with it. In a rational view of 
the matter, the colleges are engaged in a desper- 
ate effort to maintain any sort of an educational 
standard in the face of an opposition that cares 
nothing for standards, that is debasing them in 
every direction, and that wishes boys and girls 
to be passed through college with a minimum 
of exertion. Throughout the years that precede 
the »ollege, the minds of young people are encour- 
aged to develop along the paths of least resist- 
ance, and then, when they would further pursue 
the path, they are pained to discover that the col- 
leges require them to exhibit some evidences of 
fitness for the serious work of education. For 
years they have been free to select the safest 
courses, have taken bookkeeping instead of 
physics and domestic science instead of geome- 
try, for years they have dawdled along, under 
conditions that make for mental flabbiness or 
worse, and then a halt is called, and they realize 
that most of their school life has been wasted, and 








that they have not been preparing themselves for 
college at all, but merely marking time. They 
have never acquired the habit of accuracy, and 
they have never been forced to buckle down to 
stiff problems and work them out by sheer 
dogged determination. Our  sentimentalized 
and emasculated school systems have put them 
through a mere travesty of the educational 
process, and they find themselves helpless in the 
face of the demands which any self-respecting 
college must make upon the students whom it 
admits within its precincts. 

All honor, we say, to those institutions which 
refuse to serve the time, but which serve instead 
that ideal of intellectual attainment which it is 
the sacred duty of the college to keep alive. Too 
many of our colleges are ignominiously betraying 
their cause, and weakening under the pressure 
of an unenlightened public demand for easier 
entrance requirements and a more liberal variety 
of the credits that may be offered. Some of our 
largest institutions are willing to receive untested 
any student who brings the certificate of a high 
school — even of a high school that reduces to a 
disgraceful minimum its specific requirements 
for adiploma. A boy or girl may gain entrance 
into one of these colleges without algebra or 
geometry, without physics, or without knowledge 
of any foreign language whatsoever. All he need 
offer is a miscellaneous assortment of credits suf- 
ficient to make up the required total ; and in this 
democracy of interests, a course in blacksmith- 
work counts for as much as a course in Greek. 
No wonder the colleges that thus throw wide open 
their doors are swollen in numbers, for the cachet 
of a college education is still held to be of value, 
even if the substance bear no relation to what the 
term has hitherto been supposed to connote. 

Education, as it was conceived in this country 
a generation ago, was a reasonably solid struc- 
ture, honestly built up from foundation-stone to 
coping. What has been going on of recent 
years has been a steady undermining of the 
masonry, substituting rubble and clay and other 
unfitting material for the lower courses, and then 
demanding that the superstructure should be 
determined by the needs of the material upon 
which it rests. It is jerry-building gone mad. 
Only here and there do we find colleges (and 
in them is our educational hope) that maintain 
a firm stand for the humanities and the disci- 
plines, that refuse to admit students without real 

ion, that refuse to keep them unless they 
do real work, and that do not fritter away their 
energies by multiplying courses of dubious value, 
but place their main reliance upon the subjects 
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that have proved their power to strengthen the 
mind and mould the character. Little Johnny, 
who “never could understand algebra,” and who 
did not “take” physics because the hard work 
would be “bad for his health,” and who passed 
Latin by because he did not expect to “need it 
in his business,” would be excluded from such 
a college, for the all-sufficient reason that it had 
better work to do than licking boys like him 
into shape. Such a college would make but a 
poor showing in the competition for numbers, 
and might be hard put to it for endowments; 
but its graduates would be likely to give a good 
account of themselves, and it would be as a light 
set upon a hill in the educational landscape. 





DO WE KNOW WHAT WE WANT 
IN EDUCATION? 


The proof of the pudding is the eating thereof. 
For two or three generations in America we have 
been engaged in the most extensive and expensive 
educational concoction ever known. What is the re- 
sult? What is the flavor and taste of our product? 
Will it gain us a prize in the country fair of the world? 
Will we get a blue ribbon for intellect, for manners, 
or for morals? 

These are questions which would require an expert 
commission to investigate. They cannot be settled 
offhand by an essayist. But one may offer some 
considerations which tend to throw our success into 
doubt. 

Education ought to mean civilization, and civiliza- 
tion largely consists in conserving and honoring the 
best that mankind has known or done. Is there any 
such reverence in America for what the race has pro- 
nounced good? Or is not our attitude towards the 
past typified by one of our most popular books — 
Mark Twain’s “Innocents Abroad”? But it is not 
only the actual deeds of the ages that we despise; it 
is the tone, air, and sentiment of what is greatest and 
highest in human thought and action. Speak to the 
average educated American about poetry, and he will 
turn upon you with an idiotic laugh. Speak to him 
of romance or devotion or self-sacrifice, and he will 
regard you with a lack-lustre eye. Very likely this 
same self-satisfied citizen has in him the elements of 
poetry and devotion. But surely education ought to 
educe and bring them to the surface. We have paid 
enough to have our diamonds polished, and ought not 
to be obliged to wear them in the rough. 

Humor is a great asset for a people. It makes for 
cheerfulness, sanity, and endurance. But it may be 
questioned whether we have not too strong a strain 
of it in our character. The Broad Grin overspreads 
ail our part of the American Continent. Pretty 
nearly everything is viewed from a humorous stand- 
point. In our best authors this is called irony. If 








all distinction, beauty, profundity, and power are to 
be delivered over to the domination of the Comic 
Muse, there is bound to ensue a vast and deep vul- 
garization of life itself. 

Let us turn to our morals, for there we proclaim 
ourselves strong. Well, there is an immense amount 
of preaching amongst us. Everybody preaches, so 
I suppose everybody performs. One of the most 
curious features of this didactic set is our passion for 
maxims, axioms, precepts. Every newspaper keeps 
a Solomon on tap to pour these forth in a steady 
stream. ‘There never was anything like it before. 
English literature has always run to concrete exam- 
ple rather than to precept. Chesterfield and Samuel 
Smiles are almost the only authors who occur to us 
as purely givers of advice. Of course all such work 
denotes a primitive state of mind in those who accept 
it. It is like the chairs and stools by aid of which 
a child learns to walk. As soon as people can trust 
themselves they disdain all such half truths or whole 
falsities. 

Have we any settled ideal in this country towards 
which we direct our education ? Other peoples have 
known what they wanted from education. The Greeks 
wanted to produce a race of athletes and artists — 
to attain to harmonious perfection of body and mind. 
They did attain to that: they made humanity statu- 
esque and reached a hegemony in some of the arts 
which they still hold. The Romans educated for 
war and domination. The churchmen, into whose 
hands education fell in the Middle Ages, educated 
for the other world. They produced a race of spirit- 
ual erthusiasts who swayed the world with their vis- 
ions, and who brought something of heaven down 
to earth in their architecture, painting, music, and 
sculpture. The French have educated mainly for 
manners, for social charm; the Spanish for the cul- 
tivation of a stately personal pride. Bismarck’s jest 
that as England owned the sea and Russia owned the 
land, there was nothing left for the Germans but the 
sky, is borne out by Germany’s greatest achievements 
—metaphysics and music. England is perhaps the 
only country which has educated for literature. I 
do not mean by this that it has not educated for 
other things, — war, domination, science, — but that 
through its whole educational system, and through 
the common thought of its people, runs a feeling, 
an acknowledgement that literature is the best work 
that men can do. As a result English literature is 
the greatest in existence. Is there any single thing 
that American education has aimed at? Faith, I 
cannot think of any, unless it is Big Business. 

Leigh Hunt, who lived during his boyhood in this 
country, said that he never thought of the United 
States without seeing a great counter extending the 
whole length of our Atlantic seaboard. I am afraid 
that this counter still exists, and branches off in all 
directions over our domain. In very truth we have 
educated mainly for practical ends, and to that effect 
have accepted Science as our guide. We have the 
excuse that it was ours to break in and subdue a 
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continent. We need strong tools to do this, and 
the incitement of gain to keep us at our work. The 
present writer spent a good section of his life in this 
sort of thing — railroad building—and he has the 
utmost sympathy and admiration for the men who 
pioneer material existence. But the finest flower 
of civilization is not born amid such men or such 
scenes. It is not born amid any people who accept 
business and science as the “be all” and the “end 
all” here. 

Religion and art are ends in themselves. They 

are finalities, lasting satisfactions. But Science is 
only a means. The word of Science always is, “and 
then, and then, and then.” We do not build bridges 
or railroads to sit down and look at them with ec- 
static joy, — we build them to get somewhere. Even 
when radium is isolated or the spectrum of a nebula 
established, these successes are only steps in utili- 
tarian progress. 
We have built our faith on Science, and the foun- 
dations are giving bencath us. Many of the greatest 
men of science of the day are harking back to the 
old tracks of metaphysics and religion. Not only 
that, but Science is betraying us in a material way. 
It promised to make life easier and happier for us. 
Well, in the past year or so the whole world has 
known the pinch of hunger. We have felt it par- 
ticularly in America, and have savagely resented it. 
If Big Business and Science together cannot fill our 
stomachs, what good are they? We have boasted of 
our unparalleled prosperity in America. We forgot 
that other ages and places have also been prosper- 
ous. There is a legend of “ Merrie England,” where 
everyone had enough to eat and plenty of time for 
sport and recreation. There were ages when the 
pleasant country of France, or Italy the beautiful, 
were paradises. And all this was before the time 
of Big Business or Science. Obviously no single 
formula of education will answer even for material 
perfection. 

Probably there is no better test of the results of 
@ nation’s education than the way in which success- 
ful people of all kinds rank in public estimation — 
the off-hand precedence which is accorded them. In 
America to-day the men who are most and first in 
the public mind, who are the objects of general 
envy and emulation, are the wielders of vast 
wealth, the masters of finance. Then, perhaps, 
come the statesmen, though they win their places as 
by an ordeal of fire. Then rank the men of science 
of all kinds, — inventors, investigators, engineers, 
educators, physicians, and the like. Far down on 
the roll rank the soldiers, and at the bottom of the 
list come the clergy, the poets, and the artists. 
Surely this is a spectacle of a world upside down, 
of a world waving its useful but humble locomotive 
members in the air while its head “‘and features, 
the great soul’s apparent seat” grovel in the dust. 
From the beginning of time, in nearly all places, two 
orders of men have been dominant, have absorbed 
the interest and attention of mankind. These have 





been the poets and the soldiers — using those terms, 
of course, in a generic, in the widest allowable sense. 
The records of Hindoo life are largely devoted to 
the strife between these two classes, with all the 
other castes of men trailing on behind, unregarded. 
Similarly the old Celtic literature knew only two 
kinds of personages, — warriors and bards. And 
of course every great epoch in European history is 
made glorious by a circle of heads belonging to 
these two orders of men. Of all the vast accumula- 
tion of the biographical literature of the world, prob- 
ably nine-tenths is devoted to men of the sword and 
the pen. The settled judgment of the world seems 
to be that anybody can be useful but that only these 
are interesting. All of us who read for love rove 
like bees from the accounts of battles to the records 
of literary and artistic struggles and triumphs. 
Somehow we feel that the great in these fields 
express, incarnate, life more fully than any others. 
Who takes an interest in the ledgers of Venetian 
merchants or the records of German guilds. Yet 
in America we are trying to reverse this decision of 
all time, — we are trying to place financiers, busi- 
ness men, and scientists on the thrones of the world. 
Now no one doubts the power, the utility, or the indis- 
pensableness of such men. Doubtless their similars 
have always had their share of contemporary regard. 
Money talks, even if it rarely says anything worth 
listening to. But I think the dazzled eye with which 
we regard such potentates is a new thing. 
Probably the spirit of a nation dictates its system 
of education, and to tell it to change that system is 
equivalent to telling it to be born again. But we 
must make some change in our ideas and ideals if we 
want to cut the figure in the world which we have a 
right todo. Perhaps we might take a hint from the 
Catholie Church, which is perhaps the wisest organi- 
zation ever known, and, in a way, the most democratic. 
It has never evinced an overwhelming desire for a 
general intellectual education. It has preferred to 
train the great mass of its people in manners and 
morals, and to reserve its treasures of culture for the 
most promising pupils. We fight against the idea, 
in Apion, thas hase to any inequality in natural 
gifts, and we try to give everybody an even chance. 
This is praiseworthy of course, but it is impossible. 
The texture of men’s minds differs more than the 
grain of wood in the forests. As a corollary to our 
democratic endeavors in this way, we come to the 
conclusion that one kind of gift, one kind of success, 
one kind of achievement, is as good as any other. 
Bat it is not. There are hierarchies of talents: there 
are some kinds of genius so rare that they outvalue 
all the rest. We must recognize this or our education 
will be a muddle. We must recognize too that there 
are limitations to physical and material endeavor,— 
that we cannot all be rich, or even comparatively well 
off; and that we had best try to lay up treasures of 
emotion, intellect, and spirit which will endure and 
console. 
Caries Leonarp Moors. 
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CASUAL COMMENT. 


MAKING THE FULLEST USE OF AN EDUCATIONAL 
PLANT (to apply an industrial term to what may be 
regarded as a great intellectual industry) obviously 
requires that the plant shall not stand idle any great 
part of the time. An all-the-year-round use of public 
school buildings for the good of the public is com- 
ing more and more to be looked upon with favor, 
although the proposal, as made by Mr. John Cotton 
Dana some years ago in ““ The Independent,” evoked 
at first vigorous protest and little or no encouraging 
response. To say nothing of the benefits to accrue 
from longer school terms and shorter summer vaca- 
tions, one obvious way of making the schoolhouse 
publicly useful throughout the year is to connect it, 
wherever practicable, with the public library system 
and cause it to shelter a branch library, or perhaps 
even the main library itself where a separate build- 
ing cannot yet be provided. The town of Pomfret, 
Vermont, has adopted the suggestion of its progres- 
sive librarian, Mrs. Abba Doton Chamberlin, and 
constituted each of its schoolhouses a branch library, 
numbered as is the school district it serves. Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, is another town (or city in this 
instance) that has successfully met the need of addi- 
tional branch library buildings by utilizing its school- 
houses for the purpose. One of the Grand Rapids 
teachers admirably expounded the advantages result- 
ing from this codrdination of educational effort in an 
address before thelibrary section of theMichigan State 
Teachers’ Association at Detroit last November. (See 
this paper, “The Use of the Library inthe Grades,” in 
“The Library Journal” for April.) In the South, 
school libraries are abundant, and are increasing, as 
interestingly set forth by Mr. Louis R. Wilson, libra- 
rian of the University of North Carolina, in a paper 
read before the Southern Educational Association last 
December and now printed in the above-named issue 
of “The Library Journal.” The school library is 
of course not to be confused with the branch estab- 
lished in the school building as an offshoot of the 
main library. Each has its uses and its reason of - 
being, though the control and direction of library 
activity by the library authorities rather than by the 
school board would seem in general to yield the bet- 
ter results. New York State long ago tried the 
system of district school libraries, and was glad to 
discard it in favor of a more economical and fruitful 
plan. But unquestionably the school library has 
often proved itself far better than no library at all, 
and has often, especially in our Southern States, pre- 
pared the way for a full-fledged public library. * In 
this connection it is to be noted that some few local 
attempts, as at Minneapolis and in New York City, 
have been made to put the public library system 
under the control of the school authorities as a part 
of the general educational system. Probably most 
if not all library workers will maintain, and with 
reason, that the public library is too distinctive and 
important an institution to be made a subordinate 
part of any general system, even though a cordial 








codperation of school and library is always desirable 
and is more and more becoming the rule rather than 
the exception. Those interested in this whole ques- 
tion of affiliating the two will do well to read, if 
they have not already done so, those numbers of 
Mr. Dana’s “Modern American Library Economy 
Series” that treat of school work in the library and 
library work in the school, and also the various 
papers and editorials on the subject in the “School 
Number” (April) of “The Library Journal.” 


How THE AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY STRIKES 
AN IMMIGRANT, or at least how it struck one immi- 
grant from Russia eager to enjoy the blessings of 
American citizenship, may be gathered from a 
passage in the penultimate chapter of Miss Mary 
Antin’s autobiography, parts of which have been 
appearing in the “Atlantic” as a preliminary to its 
recent publication in book form under the title of 
“The Promised Land.” Of the book-hungry little 
alien we read in her own glowing words: “Off 
toward the northwest, in the direction of Harvard 
Bridge, which some day I should cross on my way 
to Radcliffe College, was one-of my favorite palaces, 
whither I resorted every day after school. A low, 
wide-spreading building witha dignified granite front 
it was, flanked on all sides by noble old churches, 
museums, and schoolhouses, harmoniously disposed 
around a spacious triangle called Copley Square. 
Two thoroughfares that came straight from the 
green suburbs swept by my palace, one on either 
side, converged at the apex of the triangle, and 
pointed off, across the Public Garden, across the 
historic Common, to the domed State House sitting 
on a height. It was my habit to go very slowly up 
the broad steps to the palace entrance, pleasing my 
eyes with the majestic lines of the building, and 
lingering to read again the carved inscriptions: 
Public Library — Built by the People — Free to 
All. . . . Here is where I liked to remind myself 
of Polotzk, the better to bring out the wonder of 
my life. That I who was born in the prison of the 
Pale should roam at will in the land of freedom, 
was a marvel that it did me good to realize. That 
I who was brought up to my teens almost without 
a book should be set down in the midst of all the 
books that ever were written, was a miracle as great 
as any on record. That an outcast should become 
a privileged citizen, that a beggar should dwell in a 

this was a romance more thrilling than poet 
ever sung. Surely I was rocked in an enchanted 
eradle.” Even the world-weary and the blasé will 
catch something of the enthusiasm, of the exultant 
joy of living, that breathe in every page of “The 
Promised Land.” 6 ee 

EDUCATIONAL CHAOS, from which it is hoped that 
something like educational kosmos is now beginning 
to emerge in this country, forms the subject of some 
interesting observations and suggestions from Dr. 
Henry S. Pritchett in an article entitled “ Education 
and the Nation” in the April “ Atlantic Monthly.” 
Like many another before him, Dr. Pritchett deplores 
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the lack of unity and system in American education, 
a lack far more conspicuous than in the other great 
nations of the world; and this defect becomes more 
pronounced the higher we go in our seminaries of 
learning. Even our largest universities have a dis- 
tinctly local or provincial character, and pursue their 
course with too little regard to any one common ideal 
and aim. But of late years a hopeful codrdination 
of college and university with the high school has 
been effected, and this seems likely to lead to a better 
unification of higher education itself throughout the 
country. A valuable contributing agency to this end 
should be found in our national bureau of education, 
which has hitherto concerned itself almost exclusively 
with the elementary and secondary schools, but which, 
under its new head, Dr. Pritchett hopes may advance 
to larger undertakings. “Every state system of edu- 
cation,” he believes, “every college, every university 
which is doing honest and sincere work, has every- 
thing to hope and nothing to fear from such a na- 
tional scrutinizing agency. No one can doubt that 
the influence of a bureau so administered would make 
not only for educational efficiency, but for a larger 
patriotism. The college which best serves the nation 
will in the long run serve best its state and its com- 
munity.” Standardization can be carried to regret- 
table extremes, in education as elsewhere; but there 
is no immediate danger of any tame and tiresome 
monotony in our widely scattered and abundantly 
diversified institutions of higher learning. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
seem in general admirably fitted to work together 
in harmony and for the common good. Yet there 
is sometimes a remarkable lack of hearty and intel- 
ligent codperation in their activities. Mr. Thomas 
Lloyd-Jones, principal of the Madison ( Wis.) High 
School, calls attention, in the current “ Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin,” to a striking instance of this lack. 
He says, in part: “In the high school building [at 
Madison] no provision had been made for a library 
room because the public library was supposed to 
adequately minister to our needs. There was no one 
person whose duty it was to see that these hundreds 
of young people were encouraged in their quest for 
knowledge not absolutely required by the teachers. 
Many good books and magazines were in the public 
library spoiling from lack of use. As a rule, the 
high school teachers did not use the facilities at 
hand. Teachers would send pupils to the library 
for reference work without knowing that the desired 
information was available. . . . This unscientific, 
haphazard, inefficient method produced dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of pupils, overwrought nerves on 
the part of librarians, and the blues on the part of 
the teacher, who was disappointed again and again 
because pupils came to class with poorly prepared 
lessons.” How this vexatious situation was changed 
for the better is explained in the latter part of Mr. 
Lloyd-Jones’s interesting article, his own agency in 
the transformation being not unapparent though mod- 
estly kept in the background. Other matter of inter- 





est to teachers as well as to librarians is to be found 
in the same issue of the “ Bulletin.” 


Evriripes AND Mr. Bernarp SHaw were rival 
candidates for popular favor, some years ago, on the 
London stage. The distinguished Grecian, Professor 
Gilbert Murray, who is now visiting us, had a word 
of interest to say to the inevitable and ineluctable 
interviewer when the latter asked him about the 
production of his translations from the Greek tragic 
poets. “There was an unexpected interest in them,” 
he replied. “And the crowds were in the pit,” he 
added, with manifest satisfaction. “You know, 
Bernard Shaw and Euripides were alternating then 
in Mr. Barker's theatre, and as to receipts were run- 
ning neck and neck; but I think I rather beat him 
in the pit.” Among other remarks attributed to the 
interviewed scholar at this time, it is encouraging 
to read this: “Greek is forging ahead in England. 
Compulsory Greek is, of course, dying out in most 
places, though it will probably always be kept for a 
good many of the courses at Oxford and Cambridge. 
But the general interest in Greek thought and Greek 
literature has increased enormously during the last 
fifteen years or so. . . . And there’s another inter- 
esting thing. I believe there’s no country in the 
world where the political leaders are sach scholars 
as they are in England. Take Mr. Asquith. He’s 
a first-rate Greek scholar, and two of his sons are. 
Mr. Birrell is another, and Lord Milner and Lord 
Morley.” Dr. Murray goes so far as to maintain that 
“the number of people who can translate a piece of 
Greek is larger than ever,” and he eloquently and 
well explains why the love of Greek should continue 
and will continue. Cheering words are these of Dr. 
Murray’s, even after all allowance for enthusiasm 
has been made. eee 

THE AVERAGE READER is the subject of a recent 
bright and entertaining contribution to ‘‘Harper’s 
Weekly” from the pen of Miss Olivia Howard Dun- 
bar; but the average reader, if anyone can be found 
to acknowledge himself such, may well fail to recog- 
nize his portrait in the flattering picture drawn by 
Miss Dunbar. “His desires,” affirms the writer, 
“are mainly three: first, to know what life is, which 
leads him to read science; second, to know what 
life means, which takes him to religion and philo- 
sophy; and third, to know how life may be intensi- 
fied, wherefore he reads romance.”” Surely, this is, 
in part, at least, what the average reader ought, for 
his own good, to read; and it is what public libraries 
gently and unobtrusively encourage him to read; 
but if the whole number of books on science and 
philosophy and religion read in a year were divided 
by the number of readers of that year, it is safe to 
assert that no more than a small fraction of a book 
in those serious classes would stand to the credit of 
each reader. In this calculation both sexes are to 


be included, and every person whose indulgence in 
reading is not confined to the newspaper. Any con- 
siderable experience in public library work or in 
miscellaneous bookselling must compel the candid 
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person to admit, however reluctantly, that science 
and philosophy and religion do not constitute two- 
thirds or even one-third of the reading matter de- 
manded by fifty out of every hundred readers, or, 
in other words, by the average reader. 


INDIVIDUALISM IN EDUCATION has been the ten” 
dency ever since “the three R’s”’ ceased to be the un- 
varying curriculum of the schools, and Greek, Latin, 
and mathematics the sum and substance of a college 
training. The ramifications and reticulations of a 
complicated elective system, with its attempted pro- 
vision for all conceivable tastes and bents on the col- 
lege student’s part, the modern schemes of university 
extension, and the various vocational and industrial 
schools, schools for backward pupils, schools for ex- 
ceptionally forward pupils, institutions for the blind, 
the deaf, the deaf-and-dumb, for the weak-minded, 
and so on, are certainly calculated to meet the wants 
of the individual in a manner undreamt-of in the days 
when the little red schoolhouse, the village academy, 
and the college were the only known agencies for 
teaching the young idea and rounding out the accom- 
plishments of the adolescent youth and the budding 
maiden. In no fewer than fifty-four of our cities 
there are now reported to be special schools or school- 
rooms for those brighter or more precocious children 
who in the olden time were compelled to fret their 
hearts out in checking their eager pace to something 
like the slowness of the leaden-footed and wooden- 
headed tail-enders of the class. The stereotyping or 
standardizing of education is apparently something 
one need not lie awake nights to worry over just 
at present. * 2 

Wriu1am T. Sreap, man of ideas and ideals, 
militant champion of the cause of peace, confident 
advocate of a wonderful scheme for inoculating bar- 
ren soil with the bacillus of fertility, philanthropic 
propounder of a plan for providing homes for unfor- 
tunate infants, ardent enthusiast for psychic research, 
and incidentally a writer of books and founder of 
“The Review of Reviews” and other less successful 
periodical publications, was among the victims of the 
late awful shipwreck off Cape Race. Among the 
many works of his pen are “Truths about the Navy,” 
“ Maiden Tribute of Modern Babylon,” for which he 
suffered three months’ imprisonment, “The Truth 
about Russia,” “If Christ Came toChicago,” “Satan’s 
Invisible World,” “The United States of Europe,” 
“Mr. Carnegie’s Conundrum,” and “The Despised 
Sex.” Born in 1849, the son of a dissenting min- 
ister, Mr. ‘Stead came honestly by his bent for non- 
conformity, and it is cause for deep regret that so 
vigorous a protestant against all manner of intrenched 
iniquity and hoary prejudice should have been cut 
off in the ripeness of his powers. 


Bret Harte AND DICKENS AS ESTIMATED AND 
COMPARED BY CARLYLE, in a letter of Carlyle’s 
dated 1872, that someone has unearthed and made 
public, seem to stand very nearly on the same dead 
level of mediocrity. “Bret Harte,” says the letter, 





“is a notable kind of object, a man altogether mod- 
elled upon Dickens; like Dickens seeking his heroes 
in the region of blackguardism and the gutters, where 
heroic magnanimities and benevolences, I believe, 
were never found; and delineating them, like him, 
by ell-deep mimicry instead of penetration to the 
real root of them and their affairs— which indeed 
lies much further down! Like Dickens, however, he 
does the feat generally well; and I suppose will con- 
tinue at the same moderate workmanship, though a 
man of more weight of metal than Dickens was.” 
Carlyle goes on to despair of Bret Harte’s mending 
his ways, his forty years counting too heavily against 
any such reform. But to be reckoned as possessing 
“more weight of metal” than the foremost novelist 
of his time is surely glory enough, and Bret Harte 
might well have been content to keep on with his 
“ell-deep mimicry,” wherein few have surpassed 
him. 7 2° 


BROWNING’S TACT AND COURTESY shone conspic- 
uous as the poet moved, a prominent figure, in the 
social and literary world of his day. In Hon. George 
W. E. Russell’s latest volume of personal recollec- 
tions, “ One Look Back,” an anecdote is told showing 
how the adroit author of “Asolando” could relieve 
himself of a bore with the air of conferring a favor. 
Mr. Russell had assembled a group of Browning 
enthusiasts to meet the master at a dinner which he, 
the narrator, was giving in the poet’s honor. “As 
soon as dinner was over,” he says, “one of these en- 
thusiasts led the great man into a corner and began 
cross-examining him about the identity of ‘The 
Lost Leader’ and the meaning of ‘Sordello.’ For a 
space Browning bore the catechism with admirable 
patience; and then, laying his hand on the question- 
er’s shoulder, he exclaimed: ‘But, my dear fellow, 
this is too bad; I am monopolizing you!’ and skipped 
out of the corner.” The not infrequent disinclination 
of writers, as of other craftsmen, to talk shop, is a 
thing the literary-hero-worshipper is slow to learn. 


JOURNALISM AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
is assuming large proportions, both as an academic 
course and as a practical industry. The new build- 
ing now in process of construction for the School 
of Commerce will furnish commodious quarters for 
the work in journalism, whose magnitude and im- 
portance in the university life may be inferred from 
the many publications issued by the students. These 
include “The Daily Illini,” “The Illinois Maga- 
zine,” “The Illinois Agriculturist,” “The Illio,” 
“The Technograph,” and the humorous monthly 
magazine, “The Siren.” The young men in training 
at Urbana for the regeneration of the nation’s news- 
papers maintain a fraternity which appropriately 
calls itself “The Fourth Estate.” 


AL FRESCO READING-ROOMS increase apace among 
our public libraries, even though the pace is slow. 
Cleveland's new public library building is to have a 
roof-garden reading-room, thus falling in line with 
the praiseworthy movement which began in the mild 
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and equable climate of Los Angeles, under the mem- 
orable administration of Librarian Lummis, and 
which has found favor in at least one of the branch 
libraries in less salubrious New York, and has even 
been favorably considered in bleak Boston, of east- 
windy renown. When to open-air schools and dor- 
mitories and play-grounds there shall have been 
added open-air reading-rooms in any number, we 
shall feel that we have taken a long step toward the 
simple and the natural and the healthful life. 








COMMUNICATION. 
CAVOUR AND A FAMOUS PHRASE. 
(To the Editor of Tux Dra.) 

In his interesting letter in Tur Dra of April 1, on 
“D’Annunzio as a National Poet,” Mr. Melville B. 
Anderson falls into the common error of attributing to 
Cavour the historic expression “L’Italia fark da sé,” 
and then piles Ossa on Pelion by interpreting the phrase 
as a prophecy that United Italy “will not exist . . . by 
the sufferance of her neighbors” — or, to put it more 
forcibly, that she would exist without need of this suffer- 
ance. Now, it is hardly fair to Cavour to burdea him 
with the authorship of so unthinking a boast or so ab- 
surd a prophecy. The plan by which Italy, alone and 
unaided, was to realize independence and unity broke 
down utterly in 1848-9, with the failure of Piedmont to 
expel the Austrians; and when Cavour came to power 
in November, 1852, he brought into office the convic- 
tion that only with the assistance of a foreign state 
could the independence of Italy be won. This convic- 
tion was the very basis of his policy; and, acting upon 
it, he gained the indispensable aid of Napoleon III. Only 
a superficial knowledge of the times is necessary to make 
it clear that Cavour would not, indeed could not, have 
voiced this bit of patriotic bombast. 

The author of the phrase was the king, Charles Albert. 
In 1843, there had been a dispute between Piedmont 
and Austria over the salt trade with the Canton of 
Ticino. There had been further friction as to the Treaty 
of Florence; and in April, 1846, Austria placed a pro- 
hibitive tariff on Piedmontese wines. The attempt to 
cow Piedmont failed. To quote Mr. Bolton King,— 
“Charles Albert . . . told his reactionary councillors 
that ‘if Piedmont lost Austria she would gain Italy, and 
then Italy would he able to act for herself.’” (History of 
Italian Unity, vol.i, pp. 167-8. The italics are mine.) 

Again, in his proclamation of March 23, 1848, to the 

le of Lombardy and Venetia, the king said that 
iedmont was “trusting in the aid of that God who 
... enables Italy to work out her own salvation” 
(pose |’ Italia in grado di fare da st). Mr. W. R. Thayer 
points out in his “Dawn of Italian Independence” 
(vol. ii, p. 131, Note), that the expression “ L’ Italia 
fara da sé,” which the proclamation echoes, originated 
in the disputes with Austria; it is probable that its 
repetition by the king in this manifesto gave it wider 
currency and made it the battle-cry of his unsuccessful 
campaigns. As Mr. Thayer says, it “was the national 
watchword until the disaster of 1848-9 proved it to be 
fallacious.” Cavour, as a statesman, inherited the les- 
son, as well as the hope, which lay in the king’s noble 
failure. Freperick ALpRicH CLEVELAND. 
Bryn Mawr College, April 20, 1912. 





Che Hew Books. 





How ONE IMMIGRANT GIRL DISCOVERED 
AMERICA.* 


Something new and distinctive marks the 
style of the young Russian Jewess whose recent 
contributions to “The Atlantic Monthly,” over 
the signature “‘Mary Antin,” have attracted 
more than usual attention. The abbreviated 
and simplified form of her Russian patronymic, 
adopted by the immigrant family after consult- 
ation with a self-constituted committee for the 
Americanization of impossible foreign names, is 
no longer that by which the gifted writer is 
known among her friends, since she is now the 
wife of a Columbia University professor; but 
to her admiring readers she will continue to be 
Mary Antin, and thus the reviewer will call her. 
“The Promised Land,” now published complete, 
in book form, after the appearance of the greater 
part in the above-named magazine, is the life- 
story of an eager, observant, reflective, aspiring, 
and always original young woman whose forma- 
tive years have been divided between the stifling 
restrictions of the “ Pale” and the glorious free- 
dom of America. Polotzk, in the government of 
Vitebsk, was the scene of her infancy and early 
childhood ; Boston and its suburbs that of her 
maidenhood and young womanhood — with the 
broad Atlantic separating as by a chasm none 
too wide the amazingly disparate halves of this 
growing period. She is still under thirty, and she 
had to learn our language at an age when the ac- 
quisition of a new tongue is not exactly like the 
imbibing of mother’s milk; and yet note the idio- 
matic raciness of her style as illustrated by the 
following random passage out of her book: 

“Grandma Rachael meant to be very strict with us 
children, and accordingly was prompt to disclipine us; 
but we discovered early in our acquaintance with her 
that the child who got a spanking was sure to get a hot 
cookie or the jam pot to lick, so we did not stand in 
great awe of her punishments. Even if it came toa 
spanking it was only a farce. Grandma generally inter- 
posed a pillow between the palm of her hand and the 
area of moral stimulation.” 

The Polotzk of the narrative is, of course, not 
to be confused with Plotzk (also written Plock) 
of Russian Poland, some four hundred miles to 
the southwest ; nor is the Dvina River that flows 
within a few miles of Polotzk to be mistaken for 
the mighty Dwina that empties into the White 
Sea. Having thus definitely fixed the scene of 
Mary Antin’s first years of wide-eyed wonder 


*Tae Promisep Lawp. By Mary Antin. [lustrated. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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and intellectual hunger, let us hear her relate 
the cruel disappointment of her infant hopes to 
be allowed to drink at the fountain of knowledge 
even as the boys drank. Word had gone abroad 
that Pinchus, son-in-law of Raphael the Russian, 
had two bright little girls whose talents were 
going to waste for lack of training, and Rabbi 
Lozhe became interested and sent for them, to 
see what truth there might be in the report. 

«They tell me how the rav lifted me up on a table 
in front of him, and asked me many questions, and en- 
couraged me to ask questions in my turn. Reb’ Lozhe 
came to the conclusion, as a result of this interview, that 
I ought by all means to be put to school. There was 
no public school for girls, as we know, but a few pupils 
were maintained in a certain private school by irregular 
contributions from city funds. Reb’ Lozhe enlisted in 
my cause the influence of his son, who, by virtue of some 
municipal office which he held, had a vote in fixing this 
appropriation. But although he pleaded eloquently for 
my admission as a city pupil, the rav’s son failed to win 
the consent of his colleagues, and my little crack of 
opportunity was tightly stopped.” 

The bitter lot of the Russian Jew is depicted 
by the author in a way to wring the heart, but 
the gloom and horror of it all are relieved by 
irresistible touches of humor, while the charity 
and largeness of view displayed by this daughter 
of a hated and ill-used race are beyond praise. 
A paragraph or two from the opening chapter, 
“Within the Pale,” will present a picture of 
hardship, cruelty, and injustice strikingly in 
contrast with the large opportunity and blessed 
freedom beckoning the poor victims to the land 
of promise across the seas. 

“ Many bitter sayings came to your ears if you were 
a Jewish little girl in Polotzk. ‘It is a false world,’ 
you heard, and you knew it was so, looking at the Czar’s 
portrait, and at the flags. ‘Never tell a police officer 
the truth,’ was another saying, and you knew it was good 
advice. . . . It was not easy to live, with such bitter 
competition as the congestion of population made inevit- 
able. There were ten times as many stores as there 
should have been, ten times as many tailors, cobblers, 
barbers, tinsmiths. A Gentile, if he failed in Polotzk, 
could go elsewhere, where there was less competition. 
A Jew could make the circle of the Pale, only to find 
the same conditions as at home. Outside the Pale he 
could only go to certain designated loealities, on pay- 
ment of prohibitive fees, augmented by a constant stream 
of bribes; and even then he lived at the mercy of the 
local chief of police. . . . It was easier to be friends 
with the beasts in the barn than with some of the Gen- 
tiles. The cow and the goat and the cat responded to 
kindness, and remembered which of the housemaids was 
generous and which was cross. The Gentiles made no 
distinctions. A Jew was a Jew, to be hated and spat 
upon and used spitefully.” 

Turning now to America and emancipation 
and limitless opportunity, with hope new every 
morning and attaining its sure fulfilment with 
each passing week and month and year, we find 





the wonder and delight of the young immigrant 
thus portrayed : 

«“ Education was free. That subject my father had 
written about repeatedly, as comprising his chief hope 
for us children, the essence of American opportunity, 
the treasure that no thief could touch, not even misfor- 
tune or poverty. It was the one thing he was able to 
promise us when he sent for us; surer, safer than bread 
or shelter. On our second day I was thrilled with the 
realization of what this freedom of education meant. A 
little girl from across the alley came and offered to 
conduct us to school. . . . No application made, no 
questions asked, no examinations, rulings, exclusions; 
no machinations, no fees. The doors stood open for 
every one of us. The smallest child could show us 
the way.” 

Again, in a later chapter, this emphasis on the 
educational advantages enjoyed by the children 
of new-comers to our free land is repeated. Far 
too few are the immigrant foreigners who are 
thus dazzled by the brightness of intellectual 
and spiritual opportunities, rather than by the 
gleam of gold, luring them to the land of prom- 
ise. But it is cheering to find even one of them 
writing in the following strain: 

« The public school has done its best for us foreigners, 
and for the country, when it has made us into good 
Americans. I am glad it is mine to tell how the miracle 
was wrought in one case. You should be glad to hear 
of it, you born Americans; for it is the story of the 
growth of your country; of the flocking of your brothers 
and sisters from the far ends of the earth to the flag 
you love; of the recruiting of your armies of workers, 
thinkers, and leaders. And you will be glad to hear of 
it, my comrades in adoption; for it is a rehearsal of 
your own experience, the thrill and wonder of which 
your own hearts have felt.” 


Not even the depressing atmosphere of Bos- 
ton’s slums could lower the high spirits of little 
Mary Antin. She held a draft-on the bank of 
good fortune and was on her way to the paying- 
teller’s window to have it cashed. ‘My days 
in the slums,” she says, “‘ were pregnant with 
possibilities; it only needed the ripeness of 
events to make them bring forth fruit in reali- 
ties. Steadily as I worked to win America, 
America advanced to lie at my feet. I was an 
heir, on Dover Street, awaiting maturity. I 
was a princess waiting to be led to the throne.” 
A few details in regard to Dover Street, which 
all unconsciously was housing this royal person- 
age in disguise, may be of interest here. The 
migration to that unlovely thoroughfare, after a 
number of similar movings from one scene of 
squalid poverty to another, is thus referred to: 

«“ What happened next was Dover Street. And what 
was Dover Street? And rather, what was it not? Dover 
Street was my fairest garden of girlhood, a gate of para- 
dise, a window facing on a broad avenue of life. Dover 


Street was a prison, a school of discipline, a battlefield 
of sordid strife. The air in Dover Street was heavy 
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with evil odors of yy but a breath from the 
uppermost heavens rippled through, whispering of infi- 
nite things. In Dover Street the dragon poverty gripped 
me for a last fight, but I overthrew the hideous creature, 
and sat on his neck as on a throne. In Dover Street I 
was shackled with a hundred chains of disadvantage, 
but with one free hand I planted little seeds, right there 
in the mud of shame, that blossomed into the honeyed 
rose of widest freedom. In Dover Street there was often 
no loaf on the table, but the hand of some noble friend 
was ever in mine. The night in Dover Street was rent 
with the cries of wrong, but the thunders of truth 
erashed through the pitiful clamor and died out in 
prophetic silences.” 

That the writer of the foregoing is a poet will 
be plain to the appreciative reader. The story 
of her early essays in verse, of her first appear- 
ance in print as the veritable author of some real 
poetry, rhymed and divided into stanzas, and 
every line beginning with a capital, and of her 
father’s emptying his till in the purchase of 
copies of the daily paper containing the wonder- 
ful poem, forms one of the most enlivening 
chapters of the book. Poetry was expected to 
be the key unlocking the treasure-chamber that 
should enrich and make forever happy the entire 
Antin family; and what reader of this fairy tale 
from real life shall say that it was not poetry that 
in the end wrought deliverance from poverty and 
opened the way to a larger and richer and more 
soul-satisfying existence? One further quota- 
tion, from the book’s closing chapter, must find 
space for itself. 

“ And is this really to be the last word? Yes, though 
a long chapter of the romance of Dover Street is left 
untold. I could fill another book with anecdotes, telling 
how I took possession of Beacon Street, and learned to 
distinguish the lord of the manor from the butler in 
full dress. I might trace my steps from my bare room 
overlooking the lumber-yard to the satin drawing-rooms 
of the Back Bay, where I drank afternoon tea with gentle 
ladies whose hands were as delicate as their porcelain 
cups. My journal of those days is full of comments on 
the contrasts of life, that I copied from my busy thoughts 
in the evening, after a visit to my aristocratic friends. 
Coming straight from the cushioned refinement of Beacon 
Street, where the maid who brought my hostess her 
slippers spoke in softer accents than the finest people in 
Dover Street, I sometimes stumbled over poor Mr. Casey 
lying asleep in the corridor; and the shock of the con- 
trast was like a searchlight turned suddenly on my life, 
and I pondered over the revelation, and wrote touching 
poems, in which I figured as a heroine of two worlds.” 

No want of confidence in her powers and her 
destiny seems ever to have brought despondency 
to this high-hearted young woman; and the con- 
tagion of her belief in herself was caught by 
others. Dr. Edward Everett Hale became in- 
terested in her, and many were the happy half- 
hours she spent with him or with members of 


his family in the old Roxbury homestead. Bar- 
nard College gave her the higher education 





she felt herself predestined to obtain, though 
Radcliffe, across the Charles, had been the dream 
of her Dover Street girlhood. The Boston Pub- 
lic Library became her palace of delight as soon 
as she got her bearings in the splendid Amer- 
ican city, and some of her pages glow with ad- 
miring praise of that abode of the muses. The 
infectious optimism and high courage of the 
book, as well as the vigor and picturesqueness 
of its style, with its frequent touches of humor, 
gleams of mirth, and suggestions of poetry, win 
the reader at the outset and hold him enthralled 
to the final page. Illustrations from photographs 
help one to follow the course of the writer from 
poverty-stricken Polotzk to the wonders and the 
riches of Beacon Street and Copley Square ; and 
a glossary of Yiddish and other alien terms used 
in the book follows the narrative. 


Percy F. Bickne.u. 








INTERPRETING AMERICAN LITERATURE 
FOR THE GERMANS.* 


It is indisputable that the greatest work to be 
accomplished to-day, by scholars and students of 
literature from the international point of view, 
is the task of inaugurating a more vital relation 
of mutual comprehension, enlightenment, and 
sympathy between the different countries of the 
world. One of the most potent of instrumen- 
talities for razing the barriers of international 
hostility and dispelling prevailing ignorance 
and misunderstanding, is the free mutual inter- 
change of national interpretation. Familiarity 
by the citizens of one country with the work of 
the great artists of another country — whether 
littérateur, painter, sculptor, or musician — 
and reverence for their art, are factors of incal- 
ceulable value in the promotion of international 
comity. A brilliant critic of an earlier day once 
said that it was inconceivable that England 
should wage war upon a nation which had pro- 
duced such incomparable artists as Moliére and 
Renan. “I have often said, when asked to state 
the case against the fools and money-changers 
who are trying to drive us [England] into a war 
with Germany,” recently remarked an astute stu- 
dent of Welt-Politik, “that the case consists of 
the single word, Beethoven. To-day, I should 
say with equal confidence, Strauss.’’ Under the 
régime of peace, the task of national interpre- 
tation and the analysis of the origin and causes 

* Diz AMERIKANISCHE LITERATUR. Vorlesungen, gehalt- 
en, an der Kéniglichen Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitét zu 
Berlin. Von Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, Bibliothek der Amer- 


ikanischen Kulturgeschichte. Zweiter Band. Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung. Berlin. 
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of variations and clashes of racial opinion, 
whether in politics or literature, is a task which 
liberates that irresistible passion for social en- 
lightenment now permeating the entire civilized 
world. 

The system of international exchange of 
professors inaugurated some years ago between 
this and other countries, notably France and 
Germany, has already produced momentous 
results, in projecting for foreign contemplation 
a more rational perspective for American life, 
literature, and ideals, and correcting many mis- 
apprehensions arising from the more or less con- 
ventional and superficial impressions recorded 
by foreign observers. One of the most sug- 
gestive, and certainly the most broadly based 
and closely integrated, of all the interpretative 
projections of American nationalism, as em- 
bodied in her literature, which have yet appeared 
is the volume of lectures on American Litera- 
ture, by Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, Roosevelt 
Exchange Professor at the University of Berlin 
(1910-1911), and Allan Poe Professor 
of English Literature at the University of Vir- 

nia. 

Scholarship alone, though an indispensable 
requisite, is inadequate equipment for the inter- 
pretation of American national temperament 
and genius. To scholarship must be superadded 
a full-blooded national spirit, a comprehensive 
knowledge of American life, and the talent for 
expressing sympathetic intuition with clarity, 
force, and the sort of inspired conviction which 
induces conviction in the foreign auditor. This 
rare union of qualities, indispensable for the 
highest effectiveness, has not always been found 
in the American representative. It is this very 
union of qualities in the person of Dr. Smith 
which gave him his distinction as an academic 
ambassador at Berlin, and which, as expressed 
in the volume under consideration, constitutes it 
the most important interpretation of American 
literature from the international point of view 
thus far contributed by American criticism. 

In executing his delicate and complex task, 
it is clear that the author has been animated by 
two shaping principles — the one a principle of 
interpretation, the other a principle of method. 
His primary purpose was to write, not a con- 
secutive and exhaustive history of American lit- 
erature —a task manifestly precluded by the 
character and scope of the lectures, — but an 
interpretation of American national life, ideals, 
and genius as bodied forth in our literature. 
His secondary purpose was, not only to exhibit 
American literature as an expression of Ameri- 





can temperament, but also to show the cultural 
interactions between the literature of America, 
and European — in particular, German — liter- 
ature. The successful accomplishment of his 
primary purpose is effected through the mainte- 
nance of a broad nationalism in his interpreta- 
tions, the exclusion of all sectional controversy, 
and the appreciation of the cardinal figures and 
dominant movements in our literature as expres- 
sions of national, rather than of provincial, of 
international rather than of insular, conscious- 
ness. Even when his interpretation might ap- 
pear to reflect bias or predilection, its sincere 
forthrightness argues in the author concern for 
the fundamental principles of literature and 
never any trace of sectional prejudice or pre- 
possession. The accomplishment of his second- 
ary purpose, if less successful, is effected by 
liberal quotation of the best foreign, especially 
German, interpretations of American life and 
literature, and a constant indication of the 
streams of cultural influence flowing between 
America and Europe throughout the history of 
American literature. 

It should be pointed out that the purpose of 
the book is to inspire in the German public a 
vital interest in America and her literature. In 
devoting himself to this purpose, the author has 
integrated his materials ina masterly way. 
Translation of the book into English would, how- 
ever, show that Dr. Smith wrote his lectures 
primarily for a German audience, and in so doing 
deliberately employed the compact and synthetic 
methods of German scholarship—methods not 
always wholly congenial to the American tem- 
perament. 

This survey of Dr. Smith’s, by reason of its 
enforced scope and aim, lacks the superficial 
unity and chronological sequence of the conven- 
tional catalogue of American literature. The 
problem of selecting the figures, movements, and 
streams of cultural influence which bulk largest 
in our literature, was a problem of great deli- 
cacy and tact. It must be said that, in this re- 
spect, Dr. Smith has exhibited both liberality 
of view and discrimination in jadgment. 

In the first place, there is an examination of 
certain individual figures, which are generally 
acknowledged to be summits in our literature — 
Franklin, Jefferson, Irving, Cooper, Emerson, 
Longfellow, and Whitman. The inclusion of 
Jefferson in a list that excludes Hawthorne and 
Lanier is doubly explained: first, on the ground 
that Jefferson, though not a distinctively liter- 
ary figure, definitely pointed the way to the in- 
dividualism and the idealism which constitute 
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the leading factors in American literature ; and 
second, because to Hawthorne, and to Lanier in 
lesser degree, is devoted particular consideration 
in the surveys of the American short-story and 
of American idealism. 

In the second place, the author has studied 
other dominant figures in connection with dis- 
tinct contributions of America to world-literature 
— Poe as the incarnation of the structural and 
technical genius of America; Mark Twain as the 
embodiment of American humor ; Joel Chand- 
ler Harris in vindication of his pre-eminence 
in utilizing the negro as literary material; and 
Cooper, in the chapter above mentioned, prim- 
arily for his achievement in bodying forth the 
romance and the sociological tragedy of the In- 
dian, — the primitive man in contrast with our 
highly institutionalized civilization. 

In the third place, the author has studied cer- 
tain signal aspects and phases of our literature, 
surveying that literature in retrospect at differ- 
ent periods in its history, and throwing into 
sharp outline those unquestioned contributions to 
world-literature in which America has won inter- 
national acknowledgement. This philosophical 
treatment, which gives the book its warrant to 
be ranked as distinctly Aulturgeschichte, re- 
veals itself in the Introduction and the “ Gen- 
eral Survey’; in the chapter, “ American Poetry 
up to the Year 1832,” “ Idealism in American 
Literature,” ** The Influence of Transcendental- 
ism upon American Literature,” “The Ameri- 
can Short-Story ’’; and the continual advertence 
to individualism as the force hitherto dominant 
in American literature and in American life. 

Every informed reader will doubtless disagree 
with Dr. Smith in his deliberate “sins of omis- 
sion and commission, ”’ his individual preferences, 
exclusions, and inclusions, and his analysis of 
certain literary figures. Slight as is America’s 
contribution in the field of the drama, at least it 
would seem entitled to a word in any treatment 
of American literature. The name of William 
James, a great stylist as well as a great philoso- 
pher, is missing from the index ; and the contri- 
butions of Mr. Howells to American fiction go 
unconsidered. Mention of the names and best 
work of Miss Ellen Glasgow and Miss Mary 
Johnston goes along with omission of the name of 
Mrs. Edith Wharton, the author of the greatest 
American novel of the last decade (“The House 
of Mirth’’), and the name of Frank Norris, 
whose novel “ The Pit” won world-wide recogni- 
tion. Citation of the conversations at the tomb 
of Adam and before the bust of Columbus, as 
being in Mark Twain's best vein and excelled 





by nothing he subsequently wrote, argues undue 
appreciation of the horse-play humor of the 
great humorist in his earlier period. The whole 
chapter, one of the best in the book, accentuat- 
ing Mark Twain’s “ humor with a purpose,” his 
genius for effective contrast, especially social- 
political contrast, and his inherent idiosyncrasy 
for colossal exaggeration, nevertheless leaves in 
the main unstressed those deeper elements in his 
work—of philosophical, ethical, and sociological 
import—which imparted humanitarian character 
to the less boisterous productions of bis later 
period. The chapter on Walt Whitman, while 
largely devoted to recurrence to the fundamental 
principles of poetry, gives the effect of being both 
inadequate and one-sided — throwing undue em- 
phasis upon the enumerative quality of Whit- 
man’s production, and leaving unrevealed the 
colossal imaginative idealism of Whitman’s spirit 
and his indubitably great faculty of interpreta- 
tion of literature in terms of democracy and 
human brotherhood. Omission, from both the 
index and the bibliography, of the names of 
Edward Carpenter, the greatest living apostle of 
Whitmanism, and of Horace Traubel, the high- 
est authority on Whitman, appears as an un- 
doubted defect. 

The most brilliant and original chapters in 
the book are those devoted to Poe and Harris. 
The treatment of Poe as a structural genius, who 
thereby revealed his fundamental Americanism 
as a national interpreter of our genius, is a re- 
freshing novelty after the long years of unin- 
spired rating of Poe as a déclassé of literature. 
an artistic exotic. Brilliant and original as is 
the treatment, it is open to serious question 
whether Dr. Smith has validated his contention. 
I have shown elsewhere that, as structural ar- 
tists, Ibsen as a dramatist was the precise ana- 
logue of Poe as a short-shory writer. Each was 
that rarest of phenomena in literature, a compo- 
site of scientific worker and artistic thinker. If 
the scientific and structural genius of Poe argues 
his Americanism, by the same token may Ibsen, 
on the structural side, be rated as essentially 
representative of the American, not of the Dano- 
Norwegian-Germanic, genius. So little critical 
attention has hitherto been devoted to Harris 
that the enthusiastic tone of Dr. Smith’s chap- 
ter may seem excessive to those not reared on 
the Uncle Remus folk-lore. In many respects, 
this chapter is the most suggestive in the book, 
calling attention, as it strongly does, to Harris’s 
two-fold contribution to American literature: 
his masterly utilization of the negro as literary 
material, and the exceptional philological value 
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of that contribution. This chapter is the work 
of a true critic of literature and of a master 
philologist. Emerson is lauded as the rarest 
type of genius — the symmetric, the harmonic 
genius ; and it was his supreme distinction to 
be an “ idealist of idealists, an optimist of opti- 
mists.” Longfellow is given full meed of praise 
for extending and deepening the sources of 
American culture, and widening the American 
horizon. Hawthorne is accorded unique emi- 
nence in our literature as an analyst of conscience 
and a supreme symbolist. New England litera- 
ture, judged by its masterpieces, is rated by Dr. 
Smith as “the highest and noblest expression 
which the American spirit has yet found ”; but 
that does not blind the author of that phrase to 
the gently myopic absurdities of certain phases of 
Transcendentalism. The lectures most popular 
in Germany, according to my impression at the 
time, were, curiously enough, not those on Long- 
fellow, the missionary of German culture to 
America, or Emerson, reputed to be the most 
widely read author in Germany to-day, but those 
on Mark Twain, Edgar Allan Poe, Joel Chand- 
ler Harris, James Fenimore Cooper, and the 
American short-story. The final chapter in the 
volume, on the American short-story, though 
unmarked by any unusual originality, is the 
most compact and scholarly treatment ever de- 
voted to that fascinating phase of American 
literature. This lecture created a genuine stir 
in Berlin, led to the publication of the chapter 
in separate form, and was immediately followed 
by the appearance in German periodicals, in Ger- 
man translation, of a number of the short-stories 
of the North Carolina genius, the late “O. 
Henry.” The bibliography, including titles of 
the most important books and magazine articles, 
both foreign and American, dealing with Amer- 
ican literature, isa most valuable adjunct to the 
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REMINISCENCES OF A GREAT EDUCATOR.* 





There was sure to be something worth while 
in the reminiscences of one who has held as large 
a place in the educational and public life of the 
country as James Burrill Angell, late President 
of the University of Michigan. Under his guid- 
ance the school at Ann Arbor has had a tremen- 
dous influence on the educational development 
of the nation, and especially on the growth of 
the more recently founded State Universities, 
such as the magnificent institutions of Wiscon- 





*Tue Reminiscences oF JAMES BuRRILL ANGELL. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 





sin and Minnesota; and yet, while apparently 
wrapped up heart and soul in this great work, 
he at times broke away from his university 
duties to render signally effective service to the 
nation in its relations with other powers. Every 
time that a man of culture and refinement en- 
ters successfully and acceptably into the public 
service, and then drops back again quietly into 
his former walk in Jife, an added proof is given 
of the possibility of an efficient democracy. 

Dr. Angell’s remotest American ancestor 
reached Massachusetts with Roger Williams in 
1631, and went with Williams five years later 
to the spot where the latter founded the city of 
Providence. Descendants of this Thomas Angell 
are numerous in Rhode Island, where most of the 
family have remained. ‘They have been found 
chiefly in the ranks of plain farmers, mechanics, 
and tradesmen, gaining by industry and integrity 
an honest living, but winning no particular dis- 
tinction. Living on a thoroughfare, the parents 
of President Angell combined tavern-keeping 
with farming, and the number of travellers en- 
tertained during his boyhood was considerable. 
The town meetings, too, were held at his father’s 
tavern, together with occasional political meet- 
ings of a less official character, and now and then 
a justice’s court. “I have always felt,” he says, 
‘that the knowledge of men I gained by the ob- 
servations and experiences of my boyhood in the 
country tavern has been of the greatest service. 
Human nature could be studied in every variety, 
from that of the common farm labourer to travel- 
ers of the highest breeding and refinement. . . . 
If, as I have sometimes been assured, I have any 
power of adaptation to the society of different 
classes of men, I owe it in no small degree to 
these varied associations of my boyhood.” 

With the aid of an uncle, he picked up the 
alphabet from the capital initials at the heads 
of chapters of an old law book. Ata very early 
age he was sent to a district school, learning to 
write with a uill pen, in a copy-book made 
by his own hands and ruled with a leaden plum- 
met. Later he was placed in the private school 
of a Quaker, Isaac Fiske, to whose accuracy of 
instruction in arithmetic and surveying he ex- 
presses himself as under deep obligations. From 
this school he went for one term to a seminary 
at Seekonk, Massachusetts, and then to Smith- 
ville Seminary, a new school only five miles from 
his home, where under good classical instruction 
he “caught the swing and flow of the Virgilian 
verse, so that we read with genuine delight in 
the last six books of the Aineid at the rate of 
three hundred lines a day.” His college educa- 
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tion was received at Brown University, where 
he studied under James R. Boise and Henry S. 
Frieze, both of whom preceded him at Ann Arbor 
and helped to lay the foundation of thoroughness 
which the Brown of the first half of the last 
century imparted to so many pioneer Western 
institutions. 

For some time after graduation he held a 
position of minor importance in the Brown li- 
brary, and in the autunm of the next year, 1850, 
set out on a horseback journey through the South, 
in company with his college classmate, Rowland 
Hazard, who made the trip in quest of relief for 
diseased lungs. After returning in the spring, 
he took up work with the City Engineer of Bos- 
ton, but in the following December he received 
from Mr. Hazard, who was again in trouble 
with his lungs, an urgent request to accompany 
him to southern Europe for the winter. Of a 
portion of this trip he says: 

“ The visit to Rome brought to me the first real reve- 
lation of the arts of sculpture and painting. The a 
leries and churches opened to me a new world. One 
cannot describe what it was to a person who had no con- 
ception of art except what he had derived from the sight 
of Powers’ Greek Slave and copies in private houses of 
two or three classical masterpieces of painting, to have 
suddenly spread before him the immeasurable artistic 
wealth of Rome, with full liberty to gaze upon it at will, 
and to attain to some worthy appreciation of its wealth. 
Life could never again be quite what it was before. Of 
all the gifts of Rome to me, that was the greatest.” 
Perhaps there is here some genetic relation to 
the fact that for a State University, where the 
materializing influences of the time are supposed 
to fall with especial weight, the institution at 
Ann Arbor has maintained exceptionally effec- 
tive departments of classical studies. In Vienna 
be received a letter from President Wayland, 
offering him his choice between the chair of Civil 
Engineering and that of Modern Languages in 
Brown University, with the privilege of remain- 
ing abroad a year and a half for study. He 
chose the latter, and after studying in Germany 
and France took up the duties of his professor- 
ship in 1853, at the age of twenty-four. Here 
he soon drifted into editorial work, with the 
Providence “Journal,” and in 1860 resigned 
his university chair and took editorial charge of 
that paper, conducting it with vigor through the 
period of the Civil War. In 1866 he was called 
to the Presidency of the University of Vermont, 
and from there to the University of Michigan, 
in 1870. 

Such was the training for the great presiden- 
tial work at Ann Arbor, one of the prime fac- 
tors in the educational life of the nation for 
forty years. To these earlier years, Dr. Angell 





gives half of his book, while he assigns most of 
the other half to his various diplomatic services, 
modestly leaving but thirty-four pages for his 
account of his work in the University of Mich- 
igan. For the facts of the forty years covered 
in this latter half, the reader must go to the 
book itself, where he will find the story one of 

t inherent interest and importance, and 


admirably told. W. H. Jonson. 








ROMAN RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE.* 


Four books which have recently appeared 
make it possible for the British and American 
public not only to read in their own tongue the 
history and appreciation of ancient Roman reli- 
gious experience, but to read it with greater 
convenience and better understanding than has 
heretofore been possible in any single language. 
One is by the Oxford scholar, Mr. W. Warde 
Fowler, already widely known for “ The Roman 
Festivals of the Period of the Republic,” “Julius 
Cesar,” “Social Life at Rome in the Age of 
Cicero,” and “ The City-State of the Greeks 
and Romans”; the second and third are “The 
Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism,” and 
* Astrology and Religion among the Greeks and 
Romans,” translated from the French of the 
brilliant ian scholar, Franz Cumont, of 
the University of Ghent, whose “ Mysteries of 
Mithras” made him the acknowledged authority 
in this field; and the fourth is by Dr. Jesse 
Benedict Carter, Director of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Rome, author of 
“The Religion of Numa, and Other Essays on 
the Religion of Ancient Rome.” 

Mr. Warde Fowler’s book is a great satisfac- 
tion. The solidity of content, purity of style, 
symmetry of form, equipoise of temper, and 
gravity of purpose which we have learned to 
expect from the best British classical scholar- 
ship are all exemplified here in a high degree. 
Even the controversial paragraphs which the 
author’s independence and originality prompt 








* Tue Rexiciovs Experrence or THE Roman Prorpre, 
from the Earliest Times to the Age of Augustus. The Gif- 
ford Lectures for 1909-10, delivered in Edinburgh University, 
by W. Warde Fowler, M.A., Fellow and late Sub-Rector of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Tue Onrentat Rewicions 1 Roman Pacanism. By 
Franz Cumont. Authorized translation. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Co. 

AsTROLOGY AND RELIGION AMONG THE GREEKS AND 
Romans. By Franz Cumont. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


Tue Rewicious Lire or Ancient Rome. A Study in 
the Development of Religious Consciousness, from the Foun- 
dation of the City until the Death of Gregory the Great. By 
Jesse Benedict Carter. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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him to write are of such urbanity that their 
charm of manner has no small part in the con- 
vincing quality of their content. With a few 
exceptions, among which may be mentioned one 
more addition to the already long list of none 
too successful attempts to give a satisfactory 
topographical setting to the rendering of Hor- 
ace’s **Carmen Seculare,” and what seems a 
little too much insistence, in the fine chapter on 
Virgil, on the poet’s conscious development of 
the character of ADneas, there is nothing which 
savors of forcing. 

A comparison of Warde Fowler with Wis- 
sowa is inevitable, though the latter’s usefulness 
is rather increased than diminished by the for- 
mer. The monumental German work is divis- 
ible into two parts: a highly concentrated 
historical sketch, and a series of minutely de- 
tailed accounts of individual deities and their cult 
organizations. The English work blends these 
two kinds of material into a single unified whole, 
with the effect of a narrative which is orderly, 
well knit, and appreciative to the highest degree. 
It is not a thesaurus, though its thorough appa- 
ratus of notes, appendices, and index make it a 
specialist’s book as well as a work which will 
be illuminating to the average cultivated reader. 
The scope of the two books is not identical. Wis- 
sowa begins with the earliest period for which 
there is direct evidence ; Warde Fowler’s book, 
as might be expected of a work coming from 
the land of anthropologists, begins with “ The 
Threshold of Religion,” two admirably self- 
restrained chapters in which survivals of taboo 
and magic are made the indirect evidence of the 
more remotely primitive religion. The German 
work closes with the death and disappearance 
of paganism in the sixth century; the English 
with the Augustan Reform and some well-chosen 
words on the legacy of paganism to the new order 
of religion. This is disappointing ; we miss an 
account of the movements of the Empire which 
helped make straight the way for Christianity. 

Fortunately, however, our regret at the loss 
of so agreeable a guide is tempered by the avail- 
ability of another work, now in English— M. 
Franz Cumont’s book on “‘ The Oriental Relig- 
ions in Roman Paganism.” In these most pene- 
trating studies we may find clearly traced the 
advent, development, influence, and final contri- 
bution to the Christian Church, of the deities 
from Egypt and Asia, chief among them the 
Magna Mater, Isis, and Mithras. The great 
merit of M. Cumont’s work is the acuteness of 
vision with which he sees in a great array of evi- 
dence from widely scattered sources the founda- 





tions that underlay the success of these religions. 
The appearance of his book arouses all the more 
interest because of its author’s recent lecture- 
tour to the principal cities and universities of 
the United States and Canada, where the charm 
of his personal qualities has increased the admi- 
ration already felt for his scholarship. The 
lectures of this tour have also recently issued 
from the press under the title of “ Astrology 
and Religion among the Greeks and Romans.” 
They were first delivered in this country under 
the auspices of the American Committee for 
Lectures on the History of Religions. Their 
contribution is the light they throw upon the 
relations between faith, superstition, and science 
in the astral worship of the Babylonians — 
relations which kept astrology alive and power- 
ful for over a thousand years. 

The work of Director Carter differs from all 
four of those above mentioned in presenting no 
critical apparatus, and in aiming not so much at 
the communication of facts as the grounding of 
an impression — the impression of the continuity 
and the cumulation of the Roman religious ex- 
perience. ‘ What we are to do now,” he says, 
“is to study not so much a religion in itself, 
but rather the effect of the impact of a specific 
religion upon the psychological consciousness of 
a people. Our interest is, therefore, not pri- 
marily in the content of the religion, but in the 
reaction which this content has called forth.” 
The scope of the book may be indicated by these 
words from its concluding chapter : 

« During the millennium and a half, from the founda- 
tion of Rome until the death of Gregory the Great, we 
have observed the presence of two factors: a permanent 
religious need, and a permanent religious supply. . . . 
We have seen the great réle which religion of necessity 
plays in human life.” 

Mr. Carter’s first chapters are the least suc- 
cessful—partly because Roman paganism cannot 
in four chapters be satisfactorily presented even 
to a reader who is fairly well prepared to listen, 
and partly because he is hampered by already 
having written a book covering the period he 
treats in them. Beginning with the third chap- 
ter, in which Christianity enters into the story, 
the work finds the reader possessed of a more 
extensive background. Here the author’s pur- 
pose leads him to sketch with rapid hand the his- 
tory of the times and of some of their great men. 
The figures of Constantine, Julian, Augustine, 
Benedict, and Gregory give this part a fine bio- 
graphical interest. The whole is written with 
a vigorous, direct, and unhesitating movement, 
which will put Mr. Carter’s personal friends in 
mind of the old dictum that the style is the man. 
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The lover of justice will applaud the sane 
conclusion of all three of these scholars, that 
Roman religion was not the wholly dead and 
lifeless thing it is so often said to have been. 
They do not, indeed, credit paganism with the 
warmth of the Christian faith, but they do 
condemn — though somewhat too conservatively 
—the fashion which has prevailed of dismissing 
Roman religion as of a purely formal, contract- 
ual nature, having no relation to morality and 
no power to uplift. “That the formalized reli- 
gion of later times had become almost divorced 
from morality,” says Mr. Warde Fowler, “there 
is indeed no doubt ; but in the earliest times, in 
the old Roman family and then in the budding 
State, the whole life of the Roman seems to me 
so inextricably bound up with his religion that 
I cannot possibly see how that religion can 
have been distinguishable from his simple idea 
of duty and discipline.” In the life of the 
family, and especially in the unchanging rural 
Italy, he sees the same quality of religious life 
through all the centuries. Even the State reli- 
gion, in its most degenerate phase, he credits 
with having been in a state of suspended ani- 
mation rather than death, and looks upon its 
continued service after the Augustan Reform 
as proof of its vitality. 

M. Cumont reinforces him. The religions of 
the Empire, especially the Oriental faiths, were 
of still greater spiritual effect, rising as they did 
in an age of individual longing for salvation. 
“ The religious and mystical spirit of the Orient,” 
says M. Cumont’s last sentence in the “ Oriental 
Religions,” “had slowly overcome the whole 
social organism, and had prepared all nations 
to unite in the bosom of a universal church.” 

GRANT SHOWERMAN. 








RECENT BOOKS ON EDUCATION.* 


A great many people, representing various inter- 
ests and callings, are giving us their views concern- 
ing the “New Education” very freely these days. 


* Great Epvucarors or Tarer Centurizs. Their Work 
and Its Influence on Modern Education. By Frank P. Graves. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Tue Scuoo. wv taHe Home. Talks with Parents and 
Teachers on Intensive Child Training. By A. A. Berle, D.D. 
New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 

Soctat Aspects or Epvcation. A Book of Sources and 
Original Discussions, with Annotated Bibliographies. By 
Irving King, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Ovrtine or A Course IN THE PuiLosopny oF Epvuca- 
Trion. By John Angus MacVannel. New York: The Mac- 


millan Co, 
Tar Learninc Process. By Stephen Sheldon Colvin. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
A Brier Course ty THe Teacuine Process. By George 
Drayton Strayer, Ph.D. 


New York: The Macmillan Co. 








The newspapers and the magazines are devoting 
much space to the subject, and educational topics 
are found on the programmes of all sorts of associa- 
tions and clubs. As an outcome of this interest, one 
may hear and read extraordinary and contradictory 
statements regarding the value of any phase of 
present-day teaching. Some writers and speakers 
commend the tendencies in modern education, but 
say we are not moving rapidly enough in the direction 
of making our school work from start to finish prac- 
tical,— which means for them industrial and voca- 
tional ; others say that we are drifting toward mere 
commercialism and materialism in the schools, car- 
ing no longer for genuine discipline and training, 
but only for something which will be of advantage 
in money-making. Partisans in either camp will 
do well to read Professor Graves’s new book, “Great 
Educators of Three Centuries,” which should help 
the layman to understand contemporary educational 
aims and practices. The volume presents in a simple 
way some of the more important views of a number 
of classic writers on education. It is designed for 
those who are not familiar with the history of edu- 
cation, but who would be pleased to learn that many, 
if not all, of the ideals which educators are striving 
for to-day have been suggested by every student of 
education from Milton to our own times. Some of 
those who are complaining about present-day teach- 
ing have not the slightest notion of the origins of 
modern practice; and they permit themselves to be- 
come greatly worked up about the imaginary dangers 
ahead of us. Such persons are likely to do some 
harm, since they may cause the layman, who has no 
opportunity to trace the course of events in educa- 
tional practice, to fear that we are likely to go on the 
rocks unless we drop anchor or tack in an opposite 
direction. Professor Graves introduces the reader 
first to Milton: in about two thousand words he pre- 
sents and comments upon certain of Milton’s views 
on teaching as they relate to present-day movements. 
The theories and experiments of thirteen other edu- 
cators, ending with Herbert Spencer, are treated in 
substantially the same way; although more space is 
given to several who played a more important réle 
in determining educational theory. The book is 
designed wholly for those persons who have not had 
previous study in the history of education, and who 
cannot be expected to go deeply into the philosophy 
of educational questions. A good bibliography is 
given at the close of each chapter, so that the reader 
may pursue any topic further if he chooses. 


It would be well if such writers as Dr. A. A. Berle 
could read a book like that of Professor Graves’s 
before proceeding to instruct parents and teachers 
regarding the education of their children. Dr. Berle 
shows in his volume that he has a serious interest 
in education, and that he is eager to find the most 
economical and effective ways of training the young 
mind; but some of the methods he advocates have 
been condemned by every capable student of educa- 
tion from Milton to our own day. In reading “The 
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School in the Home,” one is constantly asking oneself 
whether Dr. Berle could be familiar with the views of 
Locke or Rousseau or Spencer. Some parts of his book 
are strikingly like Rousseau’s “Emile.” Rousseau 
thought that the young would be intellectually and 
morally maimed if they should be put under teachers 
before the beginning of their teens, and Dr. Berle 
appears to hold the same opinion. He is even more 
extreme in his condemnation of teachers and schools 
than was Rousseau. He says, for instance, (p. 56): 
“‘ Almost all the so-called horrors of the adolescent period 
show conclusively that the natural processes of childhood 
have become perverted by what we call ‘ education,’ and the 
whole miserable muddle in which civilization finds itself on 
the sex question is almost directly due to this artificial and 
obfuscating interference, together with inability and ignor- 
ance in properly fertilizing the child mind on the significance 
of knowledge, which it is not only perfectly capable of receiv- 
ing but which having, it will automatically apply.” 
In his chapter on “Language, the Instrument of 
Knowledge,” Dr. Berle says that children ought to 
learn words before they can understand them,—they 
ought to master long and difficult words. He main- 
tains that for a young child to repeat fifty lines of 
Virgil or an entire Hebrew psalm, even though he 
does not understand a word of what he recites, creates 
“traditions and mind stuff.” It has taken three or 
four hundred years of constant pounding to drive 
that notion out of the heads of mechanical teachers. 
It is a very old trick to teach children to pronounce 
words which they do not understand. It is in no 
sense a discovery. But every educational writer from 
Milton down has condemned the practice as wasteful, 
and as inimical to sound intellectual development. 
Dr. Berle maintains that the learning of foreign lan- 
guages has always been the chief means of building 
intellect; but strange to say he does not appreciate 
that the people who developed the language he praises 
most highly for this purpose learned no other tongue 
than their own. Everything he says about the value 
of linguistic learning has been said hundreds of times 
in the past, and most of what he claims for it has been 
shown to be fundamentally unsound. Certain of his 
chapters, for instance those on ‘Questions and An- 
swers,” “The Elimination of Waste,” “Harnessing 
the Imagination,” and “ Mental Self-Organization,” 
contain much that is interesting and sound, presented 
ina picturesque and dynamic style; but it has all been 
acknowledged by educators for centuries, though of 
course it is not all practised by teachers. The problem 
of modern education is not to get newer and sounder 
theories about education, but to get those that are 
already universally accepted wrought out into practice 
under the conditions which exist in a country where 
there is free and compulsory education for at least 
eight years of every child’s life. This problem writ- 
ers like Dr. Berle seem to shy off from most carefully. 


Throughout the world teachers.seem to be gaining 
the conception that the school is a social institution. 
We hear it said on all sides now that the chief prob- 
lem of education is to socialize the individual, and that 
the chief concern of modern society is to develop the 
school as the institution best adapted to conserve and 





promote its ideals. Professor King’s ‘Social Aspects 
of Education” is designed to bring together some of 
the more important literature relating to the social 
aspects of education, and the methods of training 
the individual for social adjustment. It is a rather 
novel plan to have a source-book of literature, all of 
which has been written within the past few years, 
and some of which has come very recently from the 
press; but the plan commends itself from one stand- 
point, at least,—in that many persons who are 
interested in social problems, particularly as such 
problems relate to the school, have been heretofore 
unable to gain access to the mass of valuable litera- 
ture scattered through various books and magazines. 
But brought together in this form, it is easily ac- 
cessible, and enables the reader to gain a fair con- 
ception of the trend of modern thought regarding 
the attitude of society toward the school, and the 
curriculum and methods of teaching in relation to 
the development of the child as a social being. The 
first half of the book treats such questions as the 
social origin of educational agencies, the social 
responsibility of the school, the relations of the 
home and the school, the school as a social centre, 
the need of continuation schools, playgrounds, 
school gardens, industrial and vocational education, 
the duty of the school to promote social progress 
and social reform. The second half treats of the 
internal social aspects of education, including the 
spontaneous social life of children, social life of 
the school, social aspects of mental development, and 
the social aspect of the learning process. While it 
may seem to some readers that the scope of social 
education as presented in this book is too broad, in- 
cluding too many relations of the school to society, 
and too many of the activities of teaching; still it 
appears to the present reviewer that it is possible 
and profitable to view all the relations and activities 
of the school from the social standpoint. At the end 
of each chapter a number of problems are proposed 
for discussion, and there is a bibliography which 
covers all the more important book and magazine 
literature relating to the particular topics considered. 
The book as a whole ought to be very acceptable to 
teachers, and to others who have a serious interest 
in the trend of modern educational development 
toward making the school the centre of social life, 
and the chief means of promoting social ideals and 
securing social progress. 

There is a current tendency among teachers to 
read only such educational literature as relates spe- 
cifically to definite problems concerning studies, 
methods of teaching, or plans of organization and 
managing a school. Formerly teachers were expected 
to read something concerning the philosophy of edu- 
cation; but now many of them fail to acquire the 
larger view of the nature of the educational process, 
and its function in the social organism and in the 
development of the individual. In these days people 
are interested primarily in the results of experimen- 
tation in education. They hanker after facts that 
have been carefully observed or worked out experi- 
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mentally. They like the biological, psychological, 
and sociological methods of discussing educational 
questions; and practically all modern educational 
books that make a strong appeal to American 
teachers are written from one or another, or from 
all, of these standpoints. But Professor John A. 
MacVannel has resisted the prevailing fashion, and 
has put forth 2 book written from the philosophical 
point of view. His purpose is to deal with the sub- 
ject of education in its largest aspects. His work 
does not pretend to be a contribution to the science of 
education, or to the art of teaching. What it does 
aim at is to make the serious student of education 
see what the educative process is in relation to the 
whole range of human life and activities. The book 
comprises the lectures which Professor MacVannel 
has been giving to his students in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. One cannot doubt that for ad- 
vanced students the point of view taken is exceedingly 
helpful; but it would not be possible for a novice to 
get anything out of the book, simply because it deals 
with the largest conceptions regarding education, 
and these conceptions cannot be grasped until one 
has come widely and intimately into contact with the 
concrete aspects of education, and until one has made 
some progress in organizing the phenomena of society 
in order to gain certain fundamental notions regard- 
ing its nature, its aims, and the conditions essential 
for its perpetuity and prosperity. Throughout the 
book runs the conception that the supreme purpose 
of education is to help the individual in attaining 
proper adaptation to his social and physical environ- 
ments. In human life the long period of infancy 
makes it necessary that there should be some guid- 
ance of the individual in the adaptive process. If 
there were no period of infancy, there would be no 
education, because the individual could not adapt 
himself progressively to his environments; but with 
a long period of infancy, edacation is not only possible 
but it is “imperative.” The doctrine of evolution is 
accepted, and is made the basis for the presupposi- 
tions and implications of education. The treatment 
throughout is in accord with contemporary thought, 
—not only philosophical, but also biological, sociolog- 
ical, and psychological. He who has completed the 
reading of this book feels that he has gained a view 
of education which enables him to see its relation 
to the sum total of human activities, and the rdle it 
plays or should play, in shaping the life of the indi- 
vidual and of the social organism. 


American educational theory and practice are 
being based ever more largely upon accurate psy- 
chological observation and experimentation. Many 
of the processes of the schoolroom are now being 
subjected to laboratory tests in the effort to discover 
how the child learns most economically and effec- 
tively. “The Learning Process,” by Professor Col- 
vin, sums up effectively the results of experimental 
studies which have been made at home and abroad 
on the learning processes. The point of view of the 
book is in line with modern psychological writing 





in America; that is to say, it is based on the bio- 
logical and functional view of the mind. In an ear- 
lier day psychologists discussed mental processes as 
though they occurred without reference to the needs 
of adjustment to the world in which the individual 
lived; but this method of treating psychology is 
being abandoned in America. This is particularly 
true of psychologists who are interested in educa- 
tion, and who are writing for the purpose of deter- 
mining educational theory and practice. Professor 
Colvin’s book is throughout based on the conception 
that the purpose of mental activity is to secure ad- 
justment. The way in which the mental functions 
occur, and the combinations among them, are deter- 
mined by the purpose or end to be attained in the 
process of adjustment. This is the point of view 
which will be of service to the teacher, because he 
is always concerned with a reacting being. The 
teacher, as such, cannot have much interest in a 
static psychology which treats sensation, perception, 
memory, reason, and the like, as formal processes 
unrelated to behavior. The teacher is interested in 
shaping his children’s conduct or adjustment; and 
in order to be of help to him any discussion of 
the learning processes must deal with the child’s 
responses to stimulations. It really makes no 
difference what happens within only as this deter- 
mines behavior. One might easily develop a psy- 
chology of conduct, adequate for the teacher’s needs, 
without saying anything about sensation, perception, 
and the like. While Professor Colvin’s book is writ- 
ten from the functional standpoint, and while he con- 
stantly interprets psychological processes with respect 
to the needs of the teacher, still his treatment is to a 
certain extent formal and logical, in that he does not 
start from the viewpoint of the novice in discussing 
the learning processes, but rather from that of one 
who has reached large generalizations, and who has 
classified all the mental functions. A novice will 
not be interested in sensation, say, at the beginning 
of an inquiry into the learning process. He will 
not be interested in reflex action or instinct. He 
might, in an analysis of the learning process, finally 
reach the most elementary processes, but he ought 
to arrive at them last rather than first in his study 
of the methods of learning. If Professor Colvin had 
in his own book followed the method which he ex- 
pounds so effectively, he would have put sensation, 
reflex action, and instinct as the last topics in his book 
rather than as the first. The chief value of this 
volume lies in the fact that it sums up authoritatively 
a great deal of experimentation on the various pro- 
cesses involved in the learning of different sorts of 
material, and makes educational interpretations of the 
conclusions reached from those experiments. There 
are no educational doctrines presented in the book 
that may not be found in educational writings familiar 
to American teachers of educational theory, though 
most other writers have deduced their principles from 
their observation and experience rather than from 
accurate psychological experimentation. It may 
safely be said that any teacher who becomes familiar 
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with the contents of this book will have gained in an 
agreeable form the best that has been accomplished 
up to date in the experimental study of the learning 
process. This does not mean that one can endorse 
every interpretation of experimental data made by 
Professer Colvin; but still the present reviewer has 
found very little that he would take exception to; and 
he considers that the book, as a whole, is thoroughly 
sound, and that it ought to prove of distinct service 
in solidifying American educational theory. 
Professor Strayer’s “A Brief Course in the 
Teaching Process” is written from the same general 
standpoint as Professor Colvin’s book, although the 
method of treatment is altogether different. Pro- 
fessor Strayer regards adjustment as the end of 
teaching. He considers that for economy and effi- 
ciency in learning, the pupil must have a motive 
before him in all that he does,—a purpose, or an 
end to attain. This is entirely in accord with Pro- 
fessor Colvin’s point of view, and with modern 
American psychology. Professor Strayer discusses, 
first, the end of education; then the factors condi- 
tioning the teaching process; and then the teaching 
process itself. Not until he reaches his fourth 
chapter does he come to the problem which would 
constitute a motive for the novice to study the 
teaching process, namely, to learn how to conduct 
a lesson so that pupils would get the points to be 
presented, retain them, and be able to utilize them. 
To the mind of the reviewer, it would be more 
effective in discussing practical problems of teaching 
to strike at once at actual, concrete, every-day situa- 
tions, and work out principles and generalizations 
therefrom. The large conceptions ought to come 
last and not first in any psychological method of 
presentation of material to a novice; and presum- 
ably the persons for whom this book is designed are 
not familiar with the principles of teaching. The 
strongest phase of Professor Strayer’s book is to be 
found in the excellent questions, problems, and 
exercises given at the end of each chapter. These 
are, for the most part, vital and intensely interesting ; 
and they illustrate the principle enunciated above,— 
that the proper thing to do is to drive straight at 
actual, every-day problems, requiring the pupil to 
deal with them and to get his principles out of them. 
The questions and problems in Professor Strayer’s 
book are more concrete and vital than the text. 
The chapters are very brief, necessitating a rather 
abstract and monotonous method of treatment. The 
principles all seem to be sound and of worth, but they 
are not presented in as stimulating and attention- 
catching a manner as they might be. There is too 
great a tendency for classification in the text to suit 
the taste of the present reviewer, and occasionally one 
finds a problem which suggests the same tendency. 
But on the whole, the book exhibits a sane interest 
in concrete, effective teaching, and no teacher can 
go through it and get its point of view, and espe- 
cially work out the problems, without being helped 
immensely thereby. M. V. O’Suea. 








BRIEFS ON NEW Books. 

That republicanism, after serving a 
republicaniem distinctly useful purpose in the lib- 
m Burepe. eralizing of the modern European 
world, has virtually completed its work and is at 
present clearly on the wane, is the interesting and 
well-sustained thesis of Mr. H. A. L. Fisher’s volume, 
“The Republican Tradition in Europe” (Putnam). 
With some slight emendations, this book comprises 
a course of lectures delivered by Mr. Fisher before 
the Lowell Institute in Boston early in 1910. It 
does not purport to be history, but rather a com- 
mentary upon history. Inasmuch, however, as noone 
save the Spanish publicist, Emilio Castelar, has atany 
time undertaken a systematic history of European 
republicanism (and he with indifferent success), 
there is clearly a place for even so meagre an out- 
line as that which Mr. Fisher gives. Starting from 
the collapse of republicanism with the rise of the 
Roman Empire, the author undertakes to outline 
against the predominantly monarchical background 
of medieval and modern Europe the survivals and 
revivals of the republican spirit, through successive 
stages marked especially by the sporadic Italian re- 
publics of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries; the rise of the Dutch republic; English 
experiments with republicanism in the era of the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate; the first French 
republic, with its brood of tributary republics of the 
earlier Napoleonic period; the second and third 
republics in France; the republican movements in 
Germany and Italy at the middle of the past cen- 
tury; and the failure of the republican régime in 
Spain during the seventies. The republican move- 
ment in Europe, in the author’s opinion, reached its 
height in 1848. The creation of the third republie 
in France, in 1870-75, took place under conditions 
such that the political atmosphere of even the adja- 
cent portions of Europe was not perceptibly affected. 
The recent substitution of republicanism for mon- 
archy in Portugal occasioned a mild stir in Spain, 
but nothing more. Aside from France and Portu- 
gal, Switzerland alone among European states main- 
tains a republican form of government, and the 
influence of Swiss political ideas is not large. In 
1905 the Norwegians were in a position to establish 
a republic had they cared to do so; but the repub- 
lican programme never enlisted many adherents. 
Throughout Europe as a whole, and especially Teu- 
tonic, Scandinavian, and Slavic Europe, monarchy, 
of the enlightened and constitutional type, is firmly 
entrenched. To this situation a variety of circum- 
stances have contributed, — to mention but two, the 
improved personnel of present-day rulers as compared 
with many of their predecessors of two or three gen- 
erations ago, and the growth of imperialism and of 
a world policy which seems to require the personal 
leadership of monarchs. The most fundamental 
stronghold of enlightened monarchy to-day, how- 
ever, appears clearly to be the growing recognition 
of the fact that the precise form assumed by the 
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executive in a government is no measure of the 
amount of political and civil liberty which a people 
may enjoy under that government, — that, in con- 
junction with parliamentary institutions, responsible 
ministers, and a broad franchise, the institution of 
monarchy may easily contribute to, rather than 
detract from, the real interests of liberalism and 


progress. 


Dr. J. Adams Paffer, in his excellent 
book on “The Boy and his Gang” 
(Houghton), discusses a subject that 
not many people a few years ago would have regarded 
as even worthy of investigation. It has always been 
known that there were boys’ gangs; but they were 
explained as being the natural outgrowth of original 
sin, and so dismissed without further inquiry. But 
now comes a writer, who, in a concrete and dynamic 
way, discusses the boy and his general problems ; 
the nature of the gang, and the way in which it is 
organized ; the activities of the gang, including group 
games, stealing, hectoring people, truancy, fighting, 
and the like. Then he goes on to consider the an- 
thropology and psychology of the gang; the control of 
primitive and predatory impulses; the love of adven- 
ture and of truancy; the virtues of the gang; the 
gang in constructive social work; the gang in the 
school; and the like. This book should arouse an in- 
terest among people who know boys, who would like 
to help them to develop in a wholesome way, and who 
appreciate the tremendous problems arising out of 
the rapid development of urban life in America. No 
civilization has yet solved the problem of city life, 
mainly because no civilization has been able to con- 
tro! the disastrous influences exerted upon the young, 
mainly the boys, who have to grow up in the streets 
of the city. The gang is a product of urban civili- 
zation which takes little or no account of the needs 
of immature as contrasted with mature individuals. 
The experience of older civilizations has taught us 
that the thing of primary importance in any city is 
to make provision for the proper activities of the 
young, so that their energies may not be turned 
into evil channels. The reading of this book by Dr. 
Puffer should be of distinct service to those who have 
anything to do with developing boys, or determining 
the conditions under which they must live in cities. — 
Of couree, the country boy has his problems too, and 
the country girl as well. We have perhaps assumed 
too much in regard to the opportunities of the coun- 
try for the proper occupation and development of the 
young. Professor William A. McKeever’s “Farm 
Boys and Girls” (Macmillan) should be of as great 
interest and importance to men and women in rural 
life as Dr. Puffer’s book should be to people in the 
city. Professor McKeever discusses many aspects of 
rural life in relation to the occupation and training of 
the young,—such as juvenile literature in the farm 
home, the rural church and young people, the making 
of a new rural school, the country mother and the 
children, the country Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation, the work which should be done by the country 
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boy and the country girl, the farmer and his wife as 
leaders of the young, the social training of boys and 
girls in the country, the business training of the boy 
and the girl, and the choice of vocation for both the 
boy and the girl. The discussion of these various 
topics appears to be sound, and based on first-hand 
acquaintance with actual conditions. 


The minor seventeenth century En- 


—o- glish poets offer, one would think, ex- 
17th century. —_ eeptional opportunities to editor and 
commentator. The title of Mr. Carl Holliday’s 


book, “The Cavalier Poets: Their Lives, their Day, 
and their Poetry” (Neale), sounds attractive, and 
the volume looks inviting; but its contents are dis- 
appointing, for only 130 of its 300 pages are given 
to selections from a bare score of poets, and the 
special chapters on the ten more important of these 
men are not nearly as satisfying as more selections 
would have been. A book of this kind should justify 
itself either by special fulness of selection, or by the 
character and quality of its critical comment. Only 
four of the poets represented here are missing from 
the second volume of Ward’s “ English Poets”; and 
for the other seventeen, Ward has 136 poems against 
the 104 given here. In one or two instances, Mr. 
Holliday’s book improves on Ward: it includes Her- 
bert’s “Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright,” and 
Waller's “When we for age could neither read nor 
write,” and has a better as well asa slightly fuller selec- 
tion from Lovelace. On the other hand, it omits 
Carew’s “He that loves a rosy cheek” and Her- 
rick’s “Litany”; and at the end of the selections from 
Herrick there was blank space enough to print “Fair 
pledges of a fruitful tree,” and either “Here a little 
child I stand” or “In this little urn is laid.’”” Moreover, 
Denham, Randolph, Cleveland, and Butler would 
seem to demand some mention among the “Cavalier” 
poets, even if Benlowes, and Shakerley Marmion, 
and Patrick Hannay, and Chamberlayne, and Philip 
Ayres, and a dozen others are to be omitted. The 
editor’s comments are disappointing, for in spite of 
@ manner which reminds one faintly of that critic 
in whom chiefly the Tory spirit is now incarnate, 
they are neither especially acute nor particularly 
informed. For example, he says of Waller's “ Last 
Verses” only this: “Here we may see how closely 
the poet has approached the couplet form, soon to 
be used so successfully in the ‘classical’ period.” 
In the list of “ Works by the Cavalier Poets” there 
should have been noted: J. M. Berdan’s edition of 
Cleveland; G. H. Palmer’s edition of Herbert; the 
1702 edition of Sedley; and for Chas. Sackville 
(Earl of Dorset) something later than 1750, for his 
poems are in Johnson’s, Anderson’s, Chalmers’s, and 
Sharpe’s “ British Poets.” One might question, too, 
the advisability of giving up two pages to a list of 
Wither’s works, immediately after reference to two 
collected editions. The Bibliography would have 
been greatly improved, without any increase of pages, 
by adding dates and the initials of the authors cited. 
As it stands, the reader must find out for himself 
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that the Morley of “The First Book of Madrigals” 
is not the Morley of the “Universal Library”; or 
(perhaps a less difficult achievement) that the John- 
son who wrote the “Lives of the English Poets” is 
not the one who wrote an “Outline History of En- 
glish and American Literature.” 


Among the evidences of a revival of 
interest in the study of Spenser, we 
note Professor Frederick M. Padel- 
ford’s little book entitled “The Political and Eccle- 
siastical Allegory of the First Book of the Faerie 
Queene” (Ginn) — the second in a series of publica- 
tions in the field of English issued by the University 
of Washington. The author limits himself to an ex- 
amination of the First Book of Spenser’s poem, for, 
as he believes: “It is indeed a question if Spenser 
did not attempt a minuteness of historical delineation 
that proved increasingly burdensome as the work pro- 
gressed, and that required simpiification of the orig- 
inal design; there would seem to be a hint of such 
a change in the closing stanza of the opening book, 
when the poet complains that 
‘We must land some of our passengers, 

And light this wearie vessell of her lode.’” 
However this may be, the conjectural identifications 
of political characters and ecclesiastical tendencies 
are interesting, and in some cases cbviously felicitous. 
The wonder is that Professor Padelford is not more 
thoroughly convinced of his own success. That the 
Blatant Beast represents certain aspects of the Puri- 
tan movement can hardly be doubted, if we inspect 
the reference in the conversations of Ben Jonson 
with Drummond of Hawthornden. This reference 
forms the real centre of the study, and very prob- 
ably may have furnished the impulse to the entire 
research. A light-hearted attitude is betrayed in the 
words of the Preface, to the effect that when the 
interpreter has done his best, or worst, with the alle- 
gory, this last “is in no more parlous state than it 
was before.” One does not specially care for such a 
tone in the serious study of literature; but at all 
events we can see how times have changed ir this 
country since the days when the first of American 
scholars in English, Francis J. Child, allowed himself 
to say that his purpose in his “Observations” on the 
“Faerie Queene” had been “to give a very general 
view of the allegory” —even in Book I.— “and not 
to pursue, into any minuteness of detail, the parallel 
between what is told and what is meant.” 


Studies in 
Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene. 


Couched in modern phraseology, 
dashed with an occasional colloquial- 
ism (which is a more polite term than 
“slang”), and making free use of allusions which 
would have meant nothing twenty or even ten years 
ago, Mr. Charles Johnston’s illustrative (and also 
illustrated) review of the humor of the world from 
the most ancient times is something very different 
from a jest-book, as the term is commonly understood. 
A rapid survey of the humor of ancient Egypt and 
Greece, of China and Japan, of Turkey, Italy, Spain, 
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England, and other countries known to us as not un- 
friendly to mirth, including of course our own jocund 
republic, yields material, not too hackneyed—in fact, 
agreeably fresh in most instances — for a volume of 
nearly four hundred pages, entitled “ Why the World 
Laughs” (Harper). It makes clear, not by Bergson- 
ian reasoning, but by apt example, why laughing is 
as easy as lying, if not easier. The author's readers 
of the fair sex may take umbrage at this sentence 
from an early page: “Japan contributes to the mirth 
of the world one of the rarest of all things, a lady 
humorist.” To be told that one has no sense of hu- 
mor is a thing unbearable to any man or woman of 
proper spirit. Mr. Johnston’s considerable acquaint- 
ance with various parts of the world qualifies him to 
write understandingly on his chosen theme. He was 
born in Ireland, educated for the Bengal civil service, 
and spent several years in India, whence he returned 
home as an invalid, and later wandered to this coun- 
try, of which he became a citizen nine years ago. He 
is a member of the Royal Asiatic Society and of the 
Irish Society of America. Naturally his chapter on 
Hibernian humor is among the best and most original 
in the book. A dozen good pictures are contributed 
by Mr. Peter Newell and other artists. 


Mr. W. H. Ward’s “ Architecture of 
the Renaissancein France” (Scribner) 
will be welcomed alike by architects 
and by lovers of the fine arts. Until now, no work 
dealing exhaustively with the whole subject has ap- 
peared in English or even in French, says the author; 
the student has been restricted to the necessarily 
scanty accounts of the style in the general histories of 
architecture. A more extended treatment was there- 
fore a desideratum ; and did we need any such justifi- 
cation of his two handsome octavo volumes, Mr. Ward 
might point to the closely-printed index, covering 
twenty-eight double-columned pages, which reveals 
the scope of the work as much as the range of his 
carefully selected illustrations. Four hundred and 
sixty-five altogether, many of them measured draw- 
ings, and all of them most beautifully printed, they 
give in themselves a vivid history of French Renais- 
sance architecture, reproductions of old prints and 
plans lending a keener interest to the modern sketch 
or half-tone or brilliant photogravure. Nor is the 
text itself less clear, in spite of its compact array of 
facts and details; it is not too technical for the gen- 
eral student of art. Starting with the reign of 
Louis XII. and the beginnings of the Italian influ- 
ence (to which Mr. Ward, following Seymiiller, gives 
full credit), the narrative is brought down to 1830, 
when, with the advent of Romanticism and the Gothic 
revival, the varied but unbroken sequence of Renais- 
sance styles came to an end or merged into eclec- 
ticism. Eight chapters, each prefaced by a brief 
historical introduction, discuss these various styles; 
the division of the subject by reigns being adopted 
for its utility, and because it is the best classification 
in a country wherein the court exerted a dominant 
influence on the evolution of design. 


Renaissance 
architecture 
in France. 
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Thouwghtson Mr. Leonard Huxley has rendered | Sir Edwin’s legal training, perhaps from natural fit- 
education by __ no trifling service to the educational | ness, he can give both sides of a case with singular 


Matthew Arnold. world by collecting, in a volume of 
some 300 pages, almost as many (240) excerpts, 
entitled “Thoughts on Education from Matthew 
Arnold” (Macmillan). The book owed its incep- 
tion, “and not its inception only, but a host of prac- 
tical suggestions,” to Mr. Theodore Reunert of the 
Johannesburg Council of Education; but it reveals 
the care and taste of the editor in every part. Un- 
like his distinguished father, Matthew Arnold did 
not succeed in evolving his general theory of culture 
and education from an experience partly gained by 
thorough investigation in a special field of human 
knowledge; for his survey of instruction upon the 
Continent did not pierce deeply enough into histor- 
ical origins to be accounted a form of research; in 
fact, as his essay “On Translating Homer” shows, 
the son on occasion had no particular sympathy 
with detailed scholarly procedure. As they were 
travelling together in a railway carriage, Goldwin 
Smith observed a pile of books at Arnold’s side. 
“ These,” said Matthew, with a gay air, “are Celtic 
books which they send me. Because I have written 
on Celtic literature, they fancy I must know some- 
thing of the language.” “ His ideas,” added Goldwin 
Smith, in relating the incident, “had been formed by 
a few weeks at a Welsh watering-place.” His duties as 
Inspector of Schools, however, afforded him a wide 
acquaintance with contemporary methods of instruc- 
tion in England, and in Germany and France; and 
he brought to the solution of educational problems 
the native insight and sympathy of a poet, together 
with a large measure of refined common sense. The 
present volume makes good reading. The qualities 
of lucidity and proportion which characterize his lit- 
erary essays are not absent from the reports which 
Arnold made to various commissioners. Accord- 
ingly, if we are not ready to challenge the admission 
of so much material from the more popular works, 
we gladly welcome the many passages from less 
accessible sources, which, but for this interesting col- 
lection, probably never would have met our eyes. 


“Turkey and Its People,” by Sir 
Edwin Pears, may be unhesitatingly 
recommended to readers desiring a 
serious, trustworthy, and well-written treatment of 
the subjects naturally implied in such a title. The 
author has published a number of historical books 
and many scholarly articles, but is probably best 
known to the general public for his stirring contribu- 
tions to the London * Daily News” on the Moslem 
atrocities in Bulgaria during 1876. By these letters 
he kindled a flame of indignation against Turkey 
that swept over the whole of the Western world. Re- 
calling the date of these events, and realizing that in 
the interval the distinguished writer has been adding 
knowledge to knowledge and judgment to judgment, 
one looks for an admirable treatise in the present 
work, and is not disappointed. In fact, the volume 
proves a constant source of pleasure. Perhaps from 


The land of 
the Sultan. 





fairness, and can decry a particular fault without 
condemning a whole nation. These qualities are 
noticeable through all the four hundred pages, but 
are especially prominent in the illuminating final 
chapter, which deals with “Signs of Improvement in 
Turkey.” Misprints are rare; but on page 288 we 
are confronted with thirty cans of “Kerosine”; and 
on page 11, “incapable” raises the question whether 
it ought not to be “capable.” The type is easily legi- 
ble, and there is a serviceable index. There should 
be a good map; and its omission from such a work 
is a serious defect. (George H. Doran Co.) 


Having already told us in a previous 
», Volume of the Royal North-West 

Mounted Police of Canada, Mr. A. L. 
Haydon now gives us an excellent account of “The 
Trooper Police of Australia” (McClurg). In spite 
of differences in details, the two forces have in com- 
mon an exceptional efficiency, a wide range of duties, 
and a brave record of adventurous deeds. In Aus- 
tralia each State has its own force, which in turn is 
divided into foot and mounted police. Only the latter 
are considered by Mr. Haydon, but he does more 
than merely chronicle the exploits of his heroes. His 
volume contains a brief narrative of the history of 
the Australian colonies; and much of the social his- 
tory of the times may be read in the record of the 
police force. The first body was established in 1825 
in New South Wales; and on this force, as it de- 
veloped, the other troops were modelled. Five chap- 
ters telling of the work of the police during the bush- 
ranging days are filled with exciting incident. Other 
chapters describe the rush for gold, the police ex- 
plorations, the problem of the aborigines, and the 
work of the black trackers. The police work in each 
of the Continental States and in the Northern Ter- 
ritory is treated in special chapters, from which may 
be gathered some idea of the manifold duties of these 
highly-trained, centrally-administered forces, and 
some idea also of the magnificent distances over 
which they operate—on one case a Western Aus- 
tralian trooper rode 1700 miles during six months. 
The volume contains fifty-one excellent illustrations 
and three maps... SESS 

scbteae Those readers of Dr. Frederik 
— Van Eeden’s “Happy Humanity” 
eioattet. (Doubleday) who question the ap- 
propriateness of the title will not, on that account, 
lose any of the enjoyment of an unusually interest- 
ing autobiography. Favored by heredity and early 
opportunity, Dr. Van Eeden’s scientific aptitude 
introduced him to the world of nature, even before 
his poetical talent turned his interest to the dra- 
matic struggle for human happiness. He was a 
successful dramatist before completing his medical 
studies. _ With a colleague he established the first 
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culties with his antagonistic colleagues (whom he 
beguiled into praising a work of his own, submitted 
under a false name) must be read in the full to 
secure its flavor. The same impulse that made the 
acceptance of medical fees distasteful, and the earn- 
ing of a living by one’s pen injurious to high ideals, 
turned Van Eeden more and more to the career of 
social reformer ; and a discussion of social codpera- 
tive projects occupies the larger part of the book. 
Despite the usual financial failure of these ventures, 
he maintains his belief in this road to human 
happiness, and describes his codperative colony in 
North Carolina as a success. Quite apart from the 
interest in this social experiment and the addresses 
which set forth its purpose and methods, the volume 
records the attractive life of a modern idealist. 


Two hand-books Mr. Frederic J. Haskin has shown 
on American _ himself to be a newspaper writer of 
government. —_ considerable versatility, ranging in 
topics from insecticides to tyrannicides. His series 
on “The American Government,” which appeared 
in the newspapers last year, has now been collected 
in book form (Lippincott), and proves to be a very 
good popular treatment of the subject. Naturally it 
lacks the profundity to be found in the more serious 
treatises, but it contains a good deal of usefu) infor- 
mation about the activities of our government which 
college professors and others will be glad to have in 
this handy form. Not only are the executive, leg- 
islative, and judicial departments and the various 
cabinet positions dealt with, but a good deal of infor- 
mation is given about the actual work of the various 
bureaus and even the Pan-American Union. —In 
“The United States Government” (Neale), a book 
of less than half the size of Mr. Haskin’s, Mr. Victor 
P. Hammer has dealt with the same general subject, 
contenting himself, for the most part, with a bare 
statement of facts regarding the various departments 
of the government and the cabinet positions. The list 
of persons who have held office in the cabinet will be 
serviceable to those who are interested in that subject. 
A wide reading by the general public of such books 
as these two would go far toward raising the standard 
of intelligence regarding public affairs. 


The legend “third impression” on the 
ney ag titlepage of Mr. Edmond Holmes’s 

“What Is and What Might Be: A 
Study of Education in General and Elementary Edu- 
cation in Particular” (London: Constable) may be 
taken as an encouraging sign of open-mindedness 
on the part of those Englishmen who are interested 
in education and life. Mr. Holmes’s work is by no 
means, as its title might imply, a mere critique of 
pedagogy in the narrow sense. It is, on the contrary, 
a revolutionary plea for a transvaluation of all West- 
ern values. The author’s criticism of the schools of 
Britain is but a criticism of both English and Ameri- 
can life in general — that its aim is results, and me- 
chanical drill and praise of externals and conformity 
its method. As against this he sets an ideal, largely 








drawn from Buddhistic inspiration, in which the 
evocation of individuality is the end sought. This 
may sound fantastic, but when it is remembered that 
the essence of Buddhism is self-realization as opposed 
to the externalism of the West, and that even our 
Western religious teachers are beginning to see that 
the development of the “inner life” of the individual 
is the necessary antecedent to all true social growth, 
Mr. Holmes will perhaps not be considered too far off 
the track. While his chapters on a school in Utopia 
will interest teachers, his book as a whole will appeal 
to all to whom the inner life is a reality or an aspir- 
ation, and over whose souls Mammon does not hold 
undisputed sway. 


Outside of Italy, the best place to 
tothe Bertin study Italian art is Berlin; also, to 
art galleries. —_ study German, Dutch, and Flemish 
art the best place is Berlin. Many other cities 
exhibit greater single masterpieces and larger collec- 
tions, but no other furnishes us so complete an oppor- 
tunity to trace the history of art chronologically and 
comprehensively. Therefore the Berlin galleries 
have come to be recognized as the best student gal- 
leries in Europe. In the five buildings that con- 
stitute what is known as the museum group, the 
re-arrangement of the art-collections is so compara- 
tively recent that the old guide-books are quite out 
of date. Hence, Mr. David C. Preyer’s volume on 
“The Art of the Berlin Galleries” (Page) is sure 
of the warm welcome that it deserves. It is enter- 
tainingly and sympathetically written, and its forty- 
seven illustrations are well chosen and well executed. 
A little more caution on the part of the author, how- 
ever, would have made the book even better. For 
example, he should not have attributed seven pic- 
tures to Botticelli, when only two have the warrant 
of the best authorities; he should have avoided re- 
peating certain traditions which modern inquiry 
rejects. But in general, both in its method and its 
matter, the book deserves a place in the admirable 
series of which it forms the twelfth volume —“The 
Art Galleries of Europe.” 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


Schiller’s “Don Carlos” has been most elaborately 
edited by Dr. Frederick W. C. Lieder for the “ Oxford 
German Series” of Mr. Henry Frowde. Upwards of 
three hundred pages of editorial matter accompany the 
text, considerably outweighing it in volume. 

Mr. S. E. Forman’s “ Advanced Civics” is one of the 
best text-books with which we are acquainted, a fact 
which creates a favorable presumption for his new work, 
“The American Republic ” (Century Co.), prepared for 
somewhat younger students. The plan of the two works 
is the same, although the new one has the advantage of 
being illustrated. 

As a by-product of the system of exchange profes- 
sorships between American and German universities, 
we now have the i of a “Bibliothek der 
Amerikanischen Kultu hichte,” under the joint 
editorship of President Nicholas Murray Butler and 
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Dr. Wilhelm Paszkowski. 
series (Berlin: Weidmann) give us a translation of 
Senator Lodge’s “ Washington,” in two volumes, and 
“Die Amerikanische Literatur,” being the course of 


The first issues of this | 


sixteen lectures given by Professor C. Alphonso Smith | 


a year ago at the University of Berlin. 
The series of booklets called “New Tracts for the 


Times” (Moffat) seem to concern themselves mainly | 


with the problems of eugenics. We note the receipt of 
the following issues: “The Declining Birth-Rate,” by Dr. 


Arthur Newsholme; “The Method of Race-Regenera- | 
tion,” by Dr. C. W. Saleeby; and “The Problem of | 
| contains about six hundred entries. It is intended 


Race-Regeneration,” by Mr. Havelock Ellis. 


The selection of “Early English Poems” (Holt), | 


made by Messrs. Henry S. Pancoast and John Duncan 
Spaeth, provides the student with a large amount of 
material antedating the seventeenth century. It sup- 
plements Mr. Pancoast’s “Standard English Poems,” 
which begins with Spenser. The selections from Old 
English are translated, and those from Middle English 
modernized. 


increase, and the supply keeps pace with it. Messrs. 


neglect of perspective that transforms a critical defect 
into a practical obstacle. Yet its moderate merits give 
it a creditable place among books in its field. 

“A Selected List of Books Recommended by the 
Ontario Library Association for Purchase by the Public 
Libraries of the Province” is continued in the current 
quarterly Bulletin of the Ontario Department of Edu- 
cation. The titles in this instalment are those of books 
issued in the latter part of 1910 and the first half of 
1911, and are given rather by way of suggestion than 
unqualified r dation. The list follows the Dewey 
classification, gives publishers’ names and prices, and 





especially for smaller libraries, but could hardly fail to 

be of service in the order department of any library. 
Recent reactionary movements in Mexico have neces- 

sitated a revision of the numerous books on that country 


| published during the past twenty years. The first of 


these revised surveys to appear is Mr. N. O. Winter's 
“Mexico and her People of To-day” (L. C. Page & Co.), 


| originally published in 1907. To the matter in the orig- 
The demand for Spanish texts seems to be on the | 


Henry Holt & Co. have just published these three | 
volumes: “La Coja y el Encogido,” by Juan Eugenio | 


Hartzenbusch, edited by Dr. J. Geddes, Jr.; “Consuelo,” 
by Adelardo Lépez de Ayala, edited by Dr. Aurelio M. 


Espinosa; and a volume of “Romances Escogidos,” | 


edited by Dr. S. Griswold Morley. 


and Art,” though written nearly forty years ago, when 
the author was comparatively a very young man, took 
from the first a high place among works of Shakes- 
pearean criticism, and repeated editions testify to its 
soundness and vitality. A reprint of the latest edition 
is now issued by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. under the 
name of the “ Author’s American and Colonial Edition.” 

The late Miss E. F. A. Baumgartner, a Swiss lady 
living in England and devoting herself to many philan- 
thropic works, amused her old age with the compilation 
of a birthday book, which is now published by Messrs. 
W. Heffer & Sons, Cambridge, England, under the title 
«A Medley of Birthdays.” A date to a page is the rule, 
and each page gives quotations from one or more famous 


inal edition the author has added a very conservative 
account of the passing of the Diaz régime, together with 
chapters on a hitherto neglected region in and beyond 
the Sierras; and the entire book has been revised to 
bring it into accord with present conditions. Its wealth 
of illustrations has been considerably increased; and 
altogether it now forms an admirable survey of an ex- 


| eeedingly interesting country. The author is wisely 
Professor Dowden’s book on “ Shakespeare: His Mind | 


people who were born upon the day assigned to it. It | 


is a good idea, and intelligently carried out. 

The “ Lyrical Ballads” of Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
reprinted in type facsimile from the original edition of 
1798, and edited by Dr. Harold Littledale, is published 
by Mr. Henry Frowde, and is one of the most desirable 
volumes of the Oxford reprints. Another new volume 
in this collection contains “ Hurd’s Letters on Chivalry 
and Romance ” (1757) and his “ Third Elizabethan Dia- 
logue ” (1759), edited by Miss Edith J. Morley. Hurd 


was one of the heralds of the romantic revival in criti- | 


cism, but his work has become wellnigh forgotten. 
During the past year or two a number of texts for 

claas-room use have been contributed by the younger 

group of American psychologists. “A System of Psy- 


kins 


reticent upon the political future of Mexico. 

“The Education of Self” (Funk & Wagnalls) is a 
new translation of Dr. Paul Dubois’s book formerly 
issued under the title, “ Self Control and How to Secure 
It.” The work has no high intrinsic merit of special 
appeal to English readers to justify this reissue. It is 
a readable but discursive survey of the moral grounds 
of self-control, and the attitudes through which it may 
be facilitated. It is far inferior to Payot’s « Education 
of the Will,” with which it invites comparison. Works 
of this kind are conditioned by subtle relations of author 
and public that make the vernacular address and range 
of illustrations much more effective than the transferred 
medium of an alien mental environment. In the present 
instance the original is a creditable but not a notable 
contribution. 

Niagara and its associations form the subject of a 
volume, issued as number fifteen of its publications, by 
the Buffalo Historical Society. The secretary of the 
society, Frank H. Severance, Litt. D., is the author, and 
the title of the work is “Studies of the Niagara Fron- 
tier.” The attractive table of contents is as follows: 
“A Familiar Foreword. — Early Literature of the Ni- 
agara Region.— Nineteenth Century Visitors at Niagara 


| who Wrote Books.— The Niagara Region in Fiction. 


chology,” by Professor Knight Dunlap of Johns Hop- | 
, et (Seribner), is the most recent. Like | 


its predecessors, it adds little to the vitality or to the | 


extent of resources available to the instructor. 


independence of treatment and definiteness of view; 
yet it lacks the larger grasp of the field of mind and of 
the conditions of approach thereto set by the student’s | 
own psychology. In addition, this text suffers from its 
cavalier treatment of the views of others, and from a 


It shows | 


A Dreamer at Niagara: Chateaubriand in America.—The 
Niagara in Art.—John Vanderlyn’s Visit to Niagara in 
1802.—The Niagara in Science.—Two Early Visitors.— 
Historical Associations of Buffalo. — From Indian Run- 
ner to Telephone.—Some Thanksgiving Contrasts.—On 
the Niagara Frontier with Harriet Martineau.— History 
That Isn’t So.” Many hitherto unpublished manu- 
scripts, including John Vanderlyn’s journal of his tour 
in 1802, and a long letter written by Harriet Martineau 
at Niagara Falls in 1834, are printed in the book. If 
the electric power companies are to continue their com- 
mercialization of our great cataract, it will be some 
satisfaction at least to have this record and memorial of 


| what it once was in the eyes of distinguished visitors. 
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NOTES. 


A “Yale Book of American Verse,” edited by Pro- 
fessor Thomas R. Lounsbury, and presumably patterned 
after the famous Oxford anthology, is in active prepar- 
ation at the Yale University Press. 

“ A Butterfly on the Wheel,” a novel by Mr. G. Ranger 
Gull based on the successful play of the same title now 
running in New York, is announced for May publication 
by Messrs. William Rickey & Co. 

“Some Unpublished Documents relating to Poe’s 
Early Years” is the title of an important article by Pro- 
fessor Killis Campbell, of the University of Texas, pub- 
lished in “The Sewanee Review” for April. 

Mr. J. D. Beresford, whose “ Early History of Jacob 
Stahl” attracted wide attention last year, has nearly 
ready a sequel to that story, which Messrs. Little, Brown 
& Co. will publish this month under the title, « A Candi- 
date for Truth.” 

It is interesting news that the Earl of Lytton is writ- 
ing a biography of his grandfather, the famous novelist. 
The Life by the late Lord Lytton — « Owen Meredith ” 
—covered only half his father’s career. This, therefore, 
will be at once a sequel and a work full of entirely new 
material. 

“The Heritage of Hiroshige: A Glimpse at Japanese 
Landscape Art,” by Miss Dora Amsden (author of “ Im- 
pressions of Ukiyo-ye”) and Mr. John Stewart Happer, 
is announced by Messrs. Paul Elder & Co. Mr. Happer’s 
important discoveries concerning the Hiroshige seals 
are included in the book, with facsimiles of the Zodiacal 
Seals or Cycle Ciphers. 

The fifteenth and concluding volume of the important 
“Catholic Encyclopedia,” published by the Robert 
Appleton Company, will be ready during the coming 
autumn. In addition to covering its special ground to 
the last of the alphabet, it will contain departments de- 
voted to criticism of the earlier volumes, corrections, 
commendations, biographies of the contributors, and 
an index. 

An important magazine feature of the month is the 
first instalment, in the May “Century,” of “Everybody’s 
Saint Francis,” by Dr. Maurice Francis Egan, our pres- 
ent minister to Denmark, and former professor of En- 
glish Language and Literature at the Catholic University 
of America. The illustrations, including several in color, 
are the work of the noted French illustrator, M. Boutet 
de Monvel. 

There has been much speculation as to the authorship 
of “The Autobiography of an Elderly Woman” which 
was published anonymously by Houghton Mifflin Co. last 
autumn. The publishers have just announced that the 
author is Mrs. Mary Heaton Vorse, whose other books, 
“The Very Little Person” and “The Breaking in of a 
Yachtsman’s Wife,” as well as her frequent magazine 
stories, have made her name well known. 

Dr. Isaac K. Funk, president of the publishing house 
of Funk & Wagnalls Co., died recently in his seventy- 
third year. He was born at Clifton, Ohio, Sept. 10, 
1839, and was educated at Wittenberg College, where 
also he took his course in theology. From 1867 to 
1872 he held various pastorates in the Lutheran church, 
but in 1876 gave up the cure of souls for the publishing 
of books. The other member of the now well-known 
partnership, Mr. A. W. Wagnalls, joined him in 1878, 
and under Dr. Funk’s editorship the house erelong be- 





came prominent as the originator of the “ Jewish En- 
cyclopedia,” “The Voice,” “The Homiletic Review,” 
“The Missionary Review,” “The Literary Digest,” 
and, foremost of all, “« The Standard Dictionary.” Dr. 
Funk did a great deal of useful work as editor, author, 
and publisher. His own writings include “The Next 
Step in Evolution,” “The Widow’s Mite and Other 
Psychic Phenomena,” and “The Psychic Riddle.” 

Sir Charles Dilke’s forthcoming biography should be 
one of the most interesting works of its kind — when it 
appears, which may not be for some time, as the announce- 
ment is just made that publication will be pos 
until after Mr. Joseph Chamberlain shall himself have 
become a fit subject for a complete biography. In other 
words, the life and letters of Sir Charles, now in prepar- 
ation, will contain correspondence, said to be voluminous 
and piquant, between Sir Charles and Mr. Chamberlain, 
as also between Sir Charles and Mr. Gladstone, which 
it is deemed inadvisable to publish within the lifetime 
of any one of the persons concerned. 

Announcement has been made at the University of 
Chicago of a new system of retiring allowances for pro- 
fessors or their widows. A fund of $2,500,000 taken 
from the $10,000,000 Rockefeller gift of 1910 has beer 
set aside for this purpose. This pension system will 
grant to men who have attained the rank of assistant 
professor or higher, and who have reached the age of 
sixty-five and have served fifteen years or more in the 
institution, 40 per cent. of their salary and an additional 
2 per cent. for each year’s service above fifteen. The 
plan also provides that at the age of seventy a man 
shall be retired unless the Board of Trustees specially 
continues his services. The widow of any professor en- 
titled to the retiring allowance shall receive one-half 
the amount due him provided she has been his wife for 
ten years. 

With the death of Justin McCarthy at Folkestone, 
England, on April 24, a long and productive and useful 
life came to a close. Mr. McCarthy was born in Cork, 
on November 22, 1830. After securing a private edu- 
cation, he entered the field of journalism, in his native 
city, at the age of eighteen; and with that profession 
he has been actively and honorably associated ever since. 
Entering the House of Commons in 1879, he at once at- 
tained a prominent place in the Irish Home-Rule Party, 
becoming in 1886 vice-president of the Irish National 
League. After the deposition of Parnell from the leader- 
ship of the Home-Rule Party in 1890, McCarthy was 
selected as its Parliamentary chief, retaining the post 
until 1896. In 1868 he came to America for an extended 
tour of the country, remaining here three years, during 
which period he was a frequent contributor to our lead- 
ing magazines and for a time maintained a nominal edi- 
torial connection with “The Independent” of New York. 
A second and briefer visit to this country was made in 
1886. Mr. McCarthy was a prolific writer of fiction, 
but it is through his serious historical works that he will 
be longest remembered. These include “The History 
of Our Own Times,” “A History of the Four 
and William IV.,” “Life of Sir Robert Peel,” «Life of 
Pope Leo XIII.,” “The Story of Gladstone’s Life,” 
“ Modern England,” “The Reign of Queen Anne,” and 
« Portraits of the Sixties.” His autobiographical « Rem- 
iniscences,” published in 1899, have within the past 
month been supplemented by a volume of “Irish Recol- 
lections,” covering in greater detail and with no less 
charm the writer’s earlier life. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS OF THE 
SPRING SEASON. 





The following classified list comprises the chief 
educational publications of the present Spring 
season, — those issued since February 1, and those 
to be issued during the next few weeks. It is 
believed that this list, constituting as it does a clas- 
sified summary of the more important educational 
publications of the season, will prove of value and 
interest to educational workers. 





EpucaTionaL THEeory AND Practice. 

The Social Aspects of Education, a book of sources 
and original discussions, with annotated bibliogra- 
phies, by Irving King.—Outline of a Course in the 
Philosophy of Education, by John Angus Mac- 
Vannel.—The Century and the School, and other 
educational essays, by Frank Louis Soldan.—Out- 
lines of the History of Education, by William B. 
Aspinwall.—Great Educators of Three Centuries, 
by Frank Pierrepont Graves.—Thoughts on Educa- 
tion, chosen from the writings of Matthew Arnold, 
edited by Leonard Huxley.—Outlines of School Ad- 
ministration, by A. C. Perry, Jr.—All the Children 
of All the People, by William Hawley Smith.— 
Better Sehools, by the late B. C. Gregory.—The 
Teachers’ Professional Library, edited by President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, new vols.: The Teaching 
of Physics, by C. Riborg Mann; The American Sec- 
ondary Schocl and Some of Its Problems, by 
Julius Sachs.—The Meaning of Education, by 
Nickolas Murray Butler, new edition, revised, en- 
larged and rewritten.—Principles and Methods of 
Teaching Reading, by Joseph S. Taylor.—The 
Teaching of Mathematics, by Arthur Schultze. 
(Macmillan Co.) 

The People’s School, a study in vocational training, 
by Ruth Mary Weeks.—Riverside Educational 
Monographs, new vols.: The Status of the Teacher, 
by Arthur C, Perry, Jr., 35 ets; The Improvement 
of Rural Schools, by Ellwood P. Cubberley, 35 cts.; 
The Teaching of Primary Arithmetic, by Henry 
Suzzallo, 60 cts. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Normal Children and Primary Education, by 
Arnold L. Gesell and Beatrice Chandler Gesell.— 
Examples of Industrial Education, by Frank 
Mitchell Leavitt.—Pageants and Pageantry, by 
Esther Willard Bates. (Ginn & Co.) 

The Montessori Method, by Maria Montessori, illus., 
$1.75 net. (F. A, Stokes Co.) 

Everyday Problems in Teaching, by M. V. 
illus., $1.25 net. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

The Genetic Philosophy of Education, by G. E. Part- 
ridge, with introduction by G. Stanley Hall, $1.50 
net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

Agricultural Education in the Public Schools, by 
Benjamin M. Davis, $1.—Graduate and Under- 
graduate Work in Education, by Edward F. Buch- 
ner and Charles DeGarmo, and other papers by 
prominent educators, 50 cts. (Univ. of Chicago 
Press.) 

Current Educational Activities, being Vol. I. of The 
Annals of Educational Progress, by John Palmer 
Garber, $1.25. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

New Demands in Education, by James P. Munroe, 
$1.25 net. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

High School Education, by Charles Hughes Johnston, 
$1.50 net. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

The School in the Home, talks on intensive child 

training, $1 net. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 


O'Shea, 





Ene.isH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

English Literature, by C. M. Gayley and G. A. 
Smithson.—Everyday English, by Franklin T. 
Baker, 2 vols.—English Composition in Theory and 
Practice, by Henry 8. Canby, Frederick E. Pierce, 
Henry N. MacCracken, Alfred A. May and Thomas 
G. Wright, new and revised edition —Expository 
Writing, by Maurice G. Fulton, $1.40 net.—A 
Course in Public Speaking, by I. L. Winter.—The 
American School Readers, by Kate F. Oswell and 
C. B. Gilbert, new vols.: The American School 
Fifth Reader; The American School Literary 
Reader. (Macmillan Co.) 

First Lessons in English, by Alma Blount and Clark 
S. Northup, 45 cts.—Introduction to American Lit- 
erature, by Henry 8. Pancoast, revised edition. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 

English for Secondary Schools, by W. F. Webster, 
90 ects.—The Riverside Fourth Reader, edited by 
James H. Van Sickle, Wilhelmina Seegmiller and 
Frances Jenkins, 55 cts.—English for Foreigners, 
by Sara R. O’Brien, Book II. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.) 

Composition and Rhetoric, by E. E. Clippinger.—Pro- 
gressive Composition Lessons, by Brautigam, Kidd, 
and Harper, 25 cts. (Silver, Burdett & Co.) 

English Composition and Style, by William T. 
Brewster, $1.35. (Century Co.) 

Freshman Composition, by James W. Linn. (Charles 
Seribner’s Sons.) 

The Manly-Bailey Language Books, a two-book 
course, edited by John M. Manly and Eliza R. 
Bailey.—Richards’ Advanced Speller, by Edwin S. 
Richards.—Beginnings in English, for second and 
third grades, by Frances Lilian Taylor. (D. C. 
Heath & Co.) 

The Peirce Spellers, by Walter Merton Peirce, Books 
I. and Il.—New Primer, by Ellen M. Cyr.—The 
Beacon Primer, by James H. Fassett. (Ginn & 
Co.) 

Lippincott’s Second Reader, by Homer P. Lewis and 
Elizabeth Lewis, 40 ets. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
The Holbrook Reader for Primary Grades, by Flor- 

ence Holbrook, 30 cts. (Ainsworth & Co.) 


Annotated Texts. 

English Readings, new vols.: Addison’s Sir Roger 
de Coverley Papers, edited by Nathaniel E. Griffin; 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns, edited by Sophie C. 
Hart; Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities, edited by E. 
H. Kemper McComb; Lyric Poems from Dryden to 
Burns, edited by Morris W. Croll, 35 cts.; Seott’s 
Quentin Durward, edited by Thomas H. Briggs; 
Selected Poems, by Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, 
and Keats, with Favorite Lyrics by Lesser Poets, 
edited by James W. Linn, 35 cts. (Henry Holt & 
Co.) 

Representative English Comedies, edited by Charles 
Mills Gayley, Vol. Il., The Later Contemporaries 
of Shakespeare.—English and American Classics, 
new vols.: Milton’s Comus, Lycidas, and Other 
Poems, and Maithew Arnold’s Address on Milton, 
edited by Samuel E. Allen; More’s Utopia, edited 
by William D. Armes. (Macmillan Co.) 

English Lyrical Poetry, by Edward Bliss Reed, $2.— 
Yale Book of American Verse, edited by Thomas 
R. Lounsbury, $2.50. (Yale Univ. Press.) 

British Poems, from Chaucer to Kipling, edited by 
Perey A. Hutchinson.—Scribner English Classics, 
new vols.: Select Poems of Byron, edited by W. 
D. Howe; Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, 
edited by Arthur Beatty; each 25 cts. net. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
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Standard English Classics, new vols.: Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury; Shakespeare’s Much Ado about 
Nothing, edited by Henry N. Hudson and revised 
by E. Charlton Bilack—Classics for Children, new 
vol.: The Man without a Country, by Edward 
Everett Hale. (Ginn & Co.) 

Water Babies, by Charles Kingsley, edited by Sarah 
Willard Heistand.—Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin, edited by George B. Aiton. (Rand, Me- 
Nally & Co.) 

Riverside Literature Series, new vols.: Milton’s Of 
Education, Areopagitica, and The Commonwealth, 
edited by Laura E. Lockwood, 45 cts.; Shake- 
speare’s Romeo and Juliet, edited by William Al- 
lan Neilson, 15 cts.; Malory’s Le Morte Arthur, 
edited by Samuel B. Hemingway, 30 cts. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.) 


Foreign LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE. 

French Grammar, by W. B. Snow.—Writing and 
Speaking German, by Paul R. Pope.—Miindliche 
und Schriftliche Uebungen, by Bruno Boezinger.— 
Zweites Sprach- und Lesebuch, by Lydia Schneider. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 

Writing Latin, by John Edmund Barse, Book IL, 
revised edition—A Greek Grammar: Accidence, by 
Gustave Simonson, $1.50.—Spanhoofd’s Elementar- 
buch der Deutschen Sprache. (D. C. Heath & Co.) 

A History of French Literature, by C. H. C. Wright, 
$3. (Oxford Univ. Press.) 

Enseignement des Langues par La Méthode Directe 
de Valette, basée sur les Tableaux Auxiliaires 
Delmas, Méthode Progressive, first volumes: 
Méthode Francaise, first and second books, each 
75 cts.; Méthode Allemande, first and second 
books, each 75 cts.; Méthode Espagnole, $1.25; 
Méthode Italienne, $1. (William R. Jenkins Co.) 

Edwards’ English Greek Lexicon, $2.50. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 

Short Stories for Oral French, by Anna Woods 
Ballard.—Beginner’s German, by Max Walter and 
Carl A. Krause. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

New Latin Composition, by Charles E. Bennett, $1. 
(Allyn & Bacon.) 

A German Grammar for Beginners, by E. W. Bag- 
ster-Collins. (Macmillan Co.) 


Annotated Texts. 

Modern Language Texts, new vols.: Heine’s Die 
Harzreise and Das Buch le Grand, edited by R. H. 
Fife; Mogk’s Deutsche Sitten und Briiuche, edited 
by Laurence Fossler; Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe, 
edited by Wm. Addison Hervey; Hauff’s Das 
Kalte Herz, edited by N. C. Brooks, new edition; 
Bruno’s Le Tour de la France, edited by V. L. 
Francois; Moliére’s Les Femmes Savantes and Les 
Précieuses Ridicules, edited by J. R. Effinger.— 
Modern Spanish Lyrics, edited by E. C. Hills and 
8S. G. Morley. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

International Modern Language Series, new vols.: 
Corneille’s Le Cid, edited by Colbert Searles; De 
Maistre’s La Jeune Sibérienne, edited by Charles 
Wesley Robson; German Poems, 1800-1850, edited 
by John Scholte Nollen. (Ginn & Co.) 

The Siepmann Modern Language Texts, new vols.: 
Ebner’s Herr Walther von der Vogelweide; Fon- 
tane’s Vor dem Sturm; Goebel’s Hermann der 
Cherusker; Daudet’s Jack, Part II.; Montesquieu’s 
Lettres Persanes; Patrice’s Au Pole en Ballon; 
Verne’s Le Tour du Monde. (Macmillan Co.) 


Marivou’s Le Jeu de l’Amour et du Hazard, edited 
by Fortier—Moliére’s Le Médecin Malgré Lui, 
edited by Hawkins.—Goethe’s Faust, Part L, 
edited by Calvin Thomas. (D. C. Heath & Co.) 





Oxford Junior French Series, first vols.: Erckmann- 
Chatrian’s Madame Thérése, edited by S. Tindall; 
Hugo’s Gavroche, from Les Misérables, edited by 
Mare Ceppi; Soulié’s Napoléon, Etc., edited by H. 
L. Hutton; Dumas’s Adventures du Capitaine 
Pamphile, edited by R. A. Raven; Dumas’s La 
Chasse au Chastre, edited by G. H. Wade; Méry’s 
“Deux Contes, edited by T. R. N. Crofts; each 25 
cts.—Oxford German Series, new vol.: Schiller’s 
Don Carlos, edited by F. W. C. Lieder, $1.25. (Ox- 
ford Univ. Press.) 

Les Classiques Francaises, students’ edition, new 
vols.: Profils Anglais, par C. A. Sainte-Beuve; La 
Tulipe Noire, par Alexander Dumas; Atala, Rene, 
et Le dernier Abencerage, par Chateaubriand; 
Contes Choisis d’Honore de Balzac; Paul et Vir- 
ginie, par Saint-Pierre; Colomba, par Prosper 
Merimee; each 50 cts. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Cicero, edited by Gunnison and Harley. (Silver, 
Burdett & Co.) . 

Longman’s French Texts, advanced series, new vol.: 
About’s Trente et Quarante, 35 cts.; teachers’ 
edition, 45 cts. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


History. 

A History of the Ancient World, by George S. Good- 
speed, revised by W. S. Ferguson and T. P. R. 
Chadwick.—European Beginnings of American 
History, by Wilbur F. Gordy. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) 

The Origin of the English Constitution, by George 
Burton Adams, $2.25.—The President’s Cabinet, by 
Henry Barrett Learned, $2.50. (Yale Univ. Press.) 

Guide to the Study and Reading of American His- 
tory, by Edward Channing, Albert Bushnell Hart, 
and Frederick Jackson Turner. (Ginn & Co.) 

A History of the United States, for grammar 
grades, by Reuben G. Thwaites and C. N. Kendall. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

American History, By Henry E. Bourne and J. E. 
Benton, illus—A History of England, by Allen C. 
Thomas, illus. (D. C. Heath & Co.) 

Century Readings in United States History, edited 
by Charles L. Barstow, comprising: The Bx lorers 
and Settlers; The Colonists and the Revolution; 
A New Nation; The Westward Movement; The 
Civil War; The Progress of a United People; 
each 50 cts. (Century Co.) 

United States History for Schools, by Edmond 8. 
Meany. (Macmillan Co.) 

A Short History of England, by Charles M. Andrews, 
$1.25. (Allyn & Bacon.) 

Mace’s History Readers, by William H. Mace, Books 
I.-Ilf. (Rand, McNally & Co.) 

Howe’s Essentials in Early European History. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 


Po.itics AND Economics. 

Laws of Wages, by Henry Ludwell Moore, $1.60 
net.—Elementary Principles of Economics, b 
Irving Fisher, new edition—Elements of Statisti- 
cal Method, by Willford I. King——Essentials of 
Socialism, by Ira B. Cross.—The Governments of 
Europe, by Frederic Austin Ogg.—lInitiative, Ref- 
erendum, and Recall Documents, by Charles A. 
Beard and Birl EB. Schultz, $2 net.—Readings on 
Parties and Elections in the United States, by 
Chester Lloyd Jones, $1.60 net. (Macmillan Co.) 

The Laws of Supply and Demand, by George Binney 
Dibblee. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The American Government, by Frederic J. Haskin, $1. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Carlile’s Monetary Economics, $3. (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) 
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GroGRAPHY AND ToPpoGRAPHY. 


Elements of Geography, by Rollin D. Salisbury, Har- 
lan Harland Barrows, and Walter Sheldon Tower. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 

Industrial and Commercial Geography, by Albert Gal- 
loway Keller and Avard Longley Bishop. (Ginn & 
Co.) 

Asia, a Geography Reader, by Elsworth Huntington. 
—The Story of Cotton and the Development of the 
Cotton States, by Eugene C. Brooks. (Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co.) 

The Continents and their People, by James Franklin 
Chamberlain and Arthur Henry Chamberlain, new 
vol.: Europe. (Macmillan Co.) 

The. World’s Waste Places, a geographical reader, by 
J. C. Gilson. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


Science AND TECHNOLOGY. 


Introduction to Biology, by Maurice A. Bigelow.— 
Anthropology, by Dr. Heinrich Schurtz, translated 
and adapted to the needs of American students by 
Franz Boas.—Laboratory Manual of Physics, by 
F. T. Jones and R. R. Tatnall.—Laboratory Manual 
of Chemistry, by W. C. Morgan and J. H. Lyman. 
—Plant Biology, by James Edward Peabody and 
Arthur Ellsworth Hunt.—College Zodlogy, by R. W. 
Hegner.—Principles of Human Nutrition, by W. H. 
Jordan.—Methods of Organic Analysis, by H. C. 
Sherman, revised, enlar and illustrated edition. 
—Meteorology, by W. I. Milham.—Earth Features 
and Their Meaning, by William Herbert Hobbs.— 
Analytical Mechanics, by Alexander Ziwet and 
Peter Field.—Laboratory Manual of Physics and 
Applied Electricity, by E. L. Nichols, Vol. L, re- 
vised by Ernest Blaker.—Storage Batteries, by 
Harry W. Morse.—Alternating Currents and Alter- 
nating Current Machinery, by Dugald C. Jackson 
and John Price Jackson, new edition.—Teachers’ 
Manual of Biology, designed to accompany Bige- 
low’s Applied Biology. (Macmillian Co.) 

Theories of Solution, by Svante August Arrhenius, 
$3.—Problems of Genetics, by William Bateson, $3. 
—The Doctrine of Irritability, by Max Verworn, 
$4. (Yale Univ. Press.) 

Elementary Applied Chemistry, by Lewis B. Allyn.— 
The Essentials of Physics, by Geo Anthony 
Hill—Elementary Entomology, by E. ight San- 
derson and C. F. Jackson.—Daytime and Evening 
Exercises in Astronomy, by Sarah Frances Whit- 
ing.—College Engineering Notebook, by Robert E. 
Moritz, $1. net. (Ginn & Co.) 

Theoretical and Physical Chemistry, by S. Lawrence 
—, $3.—Qualitative Chemical Analysis, by 
Julius Stieglitz, Vol. I., Theoretical Part, $1.40; 
Vol. II., Laboratory Manual, $1.20. (Century Co.) 

Elements of Physics, by E. H. Hall.—Useful Plants, 
their rties and Kinship, by Frederick L. Sar- 
gent. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Soddy’s Chemistry of the Radio-Elements, 90 cts.— 
Brearley’s Heat Treatment of Tool Steel, $3.50.— 
Snell’s Power House Design, $6.—Bursill’s The 
Principles and Practice of Electric Wiring, $1.— 

ley’s Elementary Course in Practical Applied 
Electricity and Magnetism, 90 cts.—Grant’s The 
Chemistry of Breadmaking, $1.40.—Hawkins’ Ap- 
plied Physics, $1.—Housden’s Pipe Drain and Sew- 
er Dimensions, $1.—Thorpe’s Dictionary of Applied 
Chemistry, first volume, revised and enlar edi- 
tion, $13.50.—Parsons and Wright’s An- 
atomy, 2 vols., $4.80.—Kershaw’s Elementary In- 
ternal Combustion Engines, 90 cts.—Adams’s The 
Mechanics of Building Construction, $2.—Parker’s 





Elements of Hydrostatics, 90 cts.—Neilson’s Steam 
Turbine, fourth edition, with additions. $5.— 
Pring’s Laboratory Exercises in Physical Chemis- 
try, $1.25.—Faber and Bowie’s Reinforced Concrete 
Design, $3.50.—Morecroft’s Laboratory Notes on 
Alternating Currents. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

First Principles of Physics, by Charles 8S. Carhart 
and Henry N. Chute, $1.25. (Allyn & Bacon.) 

A Beginner’s Star Book, by Kelvin McKready, $2.50. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. 

Theory of Functions of Real Variables, by James 
Pierpont.—New Analytic Geometry, by Percy F. 
Smith and Arthur Sullivan Gale—Plane Geometry, 
by William Betz and Harrison E. Webb.—Work 
and Play with Numbers, by George Wentworth 

Kimball’s Commercial Arithmetic, by Gustavus A. 
Kimball, $1.—Godfrey and Siddons’ A Shorter Ge- 
ometry, 80 cts. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

First Principles of Algebra, by H. E. Slaught and N. 
J. Tennes, $1. (Allyn & Bacon.) 

First Year Algebra, by Webster Wells and Walter 
W. Hart. (D. C. Heath & Co.) 


Solomon’s Analytic Geometry of Three Dimensions, 
fifth edition, Vol. L., $3. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

First Year in Numbers, by Franklin S. Hoyt and 
Harriet E. Peet, 35 cts. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Number Exercises, by J. C. Gray, 25 cts. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co.) 


Art anp Hanpicrarts. — Music. 

Fine and Industrial Arts in Elementary Schools, by 
Walter Sargent.—lIllustrations of Design, by Lock- 
wood de Forest.—The Student’s Hymnal, by Charles 
H. Levermore. (Ginn & Co.) 

A Text-Book of Design, by Charles F. Kelley and 
William L. Mowll. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Arts in the School, by Charles A. McMurry. 
(Maemillan Co.) 


Play Songs, by Alys E. Bentley, accompaniments by 
Shever Worthington Loomis, $1.—The High School 
Assembly Song Book, by Frank R. Rix, 75 cts.— 
Manual of Music for Teachers of Elementary 
Schools, by George Oscar Bowen, 30 cts.—The 
Handicraft Book, by Anne L. Jessup and Annie E. 
Logue, $1. (A. S. Barnes Co.) 

Las Artes Manuales para las Escuelas, based on 
Hammock’s Parallel Course Drawing Books, 4 
books, per dozen, $1.80.—Geografia Pintoresca, a 


series of lithographed plates, per set $5. (D. C. 
Heath & Co.) 
Swanson and Macbeth’s Educational Needlecraft, 


$1.35.—Rawson’s Manual of Drawing, Part II, 
$1.50. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


PHILOSOPHY AND PsycHOLoey. 

The New Realism, by E. B. Holt, W. T. Marvin, 
W. P. Montague, W. B. Pitkin and E. G. Spauld- 
ing.—Outline of a History of Psychology, by Max 
Dessoir, trans. by Donald Fisher. (Macmillan Co.) 

Stockl’s Handbook of the History of Philosophy, 
Vol. I., $3.75—Robinson’s Elements of Logic, a 
new text-book for college students. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 

A System of Psychology, by Knight Dunlap, $1.25. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Classical Psychologists, edited by Benjamin 
Rand. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Grammar and Thinking, by Alfred Dwight Sheffield, 
$1.50. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 

Old Time Hawaiians and their Work, by Mary Steb- 
bins Lawrence.—Medizval Builders of the Modern 
World, by Marion Florence Lansing, new vols.: 
Sea Kings and Explorers; Kings and Common Folk; 
Cavalier and Courtier; Craftsman and Artist.— 
The World Literature Readers, Vol. I., America 
and England; Vol. II., Egypt, Greece, Rome; Vol. 
IIl., Mexico and Peru, America, Canada; Vol. IV., 
England, Scotland, Ireland; each illus——-The Ad- 
ventures of Grillo, or The Cricket Who Would be 
King, translated from the Italian of Ernest Candize 
by M. Louise Baum, 45 cts.—A Dramatic Version 
of Greek Myths and Hero Tales, by Fanny Com- 
stock.—Heimatlos, translated from the German of 
= Spyri, by Emma Stelter Hopkins. (Ginn & 


-) 

Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form, edited by Au- 
ta Stevenson, Book V., 60 cts.—The Dutch 
wins, by Eulalie Osgood Grover, 50 cts.—Kittens 
and Cats, by Eulalie Osgood Grover, 40 cts.—The 
Life of Christopher Columbus for Boys and Girls, 
by Charles W. Moores.—The Dallas Lore Sharp 
ature Series, new vols.: The Fall of the Year, 
60 cts.; Winter; The Spring of the Year. (Hough- 

ton Mifflin Co.) 

Everychild’s Book Series, a new series of ny. 
tary readers, first vols.: <A Fairy 
Oswell; Stories Grandmother Told, b 
well; Old- Time Tales, by K. F. Oswe ; Nonsense 
Dialogues, by E. E. K. Warner; In Those Days, by 
Mrs. Ella B. Hallock; When We Were Wee, by 
Martha Young; Boy and Girl Heroes, by Flor- 
ence V. Farmer; Great Opera Stories, by Millicent 
S. Bender; Nature Stories, by Mary Gardner. 
(Macmillan Co.) 

Mewanee, the Little Indian Boy, by Belle Wiley.—Old 
Testament Stories, by James R. Rutland, 45 cts.— 
In the Animal World, by Emma Serl. (Silver, 
Burdett & Co.) 

Little Lives of Great Men Series, 
Cromwell, by Esse V. Hathaway. 
& Co.) 

Hix’s Magic Speech Flower, or Little Luke and His 
Animal Friends, for third grade .—Hulst’s Indian 
Sketches, for seventh or eighth grade—Krapp’s 
In Oldest England, for sixth or seventh grade. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 

Stories of Useful Inventions, by S. E. Forman, school 
edition, 60 cts. (Century Co.) 


MIscELLANEOUS. 

Expression Primer, by Lilian E. Talbert.—The Friend- 
ship of Nations, a story of the movement 
for fey Bary by Lucile Gulliver, with fore- 
word b vid Starr Jordan. —Bookkeeping, Intro- 
danteny, Intermediate, and Complete Courses, by 
George W. Miner. (Ginn & Co.) 

The Boy and his Gang, by J. Adams Puffer, $1.— 
The Woods Hutchinson Health Series, first vols.: 
Book IL, The Child’s Day; Book II, A Handbook 
of Health, 65 cts. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Industrial Primary Reader, by Mary B. Grubb and 
Frances Lilian Taylor, illus.—The Garden Primer, 
by Frances Lilian Taylor, illus—Health in the 

ome, by Bertha M. Brown, illus.—Heath’s Lec- 
tura Natural, compiled and adapted by Isabel 
Keith McDermott ; libro primero, 30 cts.; libro 
segundo, 36 cts.; libro tercero, 45 cts. (D. C. Heath 
& Co. 


new volume: 
(Rand, McNally 


) 
Spring Flora of the Intermountain States, by Aven 
Nelson, 75 cts. (Ginn & Co.) 
A Shorter Course in Munson Phonography, by James 
E. Munson, new revised edition, $1.25. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 
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Action, Direct. Louis Levine . . . Forum. 
American Commerce and Capital Abroad. 

John Ball Osborne . . ..... North American. 

American Impressions—II. Arnold Bennett . . Harper. 

American Society and Policy. Bernard Moses . Atlantic. 


Arbitration Treaties, Senate Amendments to the. 

Senator Augustus O. Bacon North American. 
Banks, Our. C.M. Keys . . . « World's Work. 
Barton, Clara, Work a Ida H. Harper. North American. 
Baseball, Freak Playsin. HughS. Fullerton . American. 


Belasco as a Producer. Edward Locke McClure. 
Bench, Big Business and the—IV. C. P. 

WM ic « « 0 6 0.0 &. & 0.10 eer 
Besnard, Albert, and his Art. Armand Dayot . Century. 
British Democracy, An Object Lesson from. 

William T.Stead ...... Review of Reviews. 
Browning, Robert. William Lyon Phelps . . . Century. 
Browning, Robert, 1812-1912. Darrell Figgis. No. Amer. 
Browning, Two Letters from . Century. 


Burgos, Austere Attraction of. w. D. " Howells : Harper. 


Cats, A City of 4,000,000, Edwin T. Brewster . McClure. 
icago. Henry B. Fuller ae . « Century. 
Children, Disciplining of. Maria Montessori . McClure. 


Chinese Republic, Birth of. Ng Poon Chew. World’s Work. 
Clark, Champ. F.P.Stockbridge . . . World’s Work. 
College Man, The, and the World. C.S. Cooper. Century. 
Competition, The New. Arthur J. Eddy. World’s Work. 
Confederacy, Sunset of the —III. Morris Schaff. Atlantic. 
Conrad, Joseph. Edwin Bjirkman . Review of Reviews. 
Convention System and the Presidential Primary. 

Se cio ck. 6d mw Oe Review of Reviews. 
Cotton Operatives of New England. W.J.Lauck. Atlantic. 


Crime, Imported. Arthur Train... . . McClure. 
Crusaders, New, On the March with. Henry 
| anne eee Everybody’s. 


De Morgan, William Frend. Frederic T. Cooper. Bookman. 
Dictograph, The. French Strother . . World’s Work. 
Fagan, James O., Autobiography of . . . . Atlantic, 
Feminine Ideal, School of the—I. Anna G. Spencer. Forum. 
Fiction, Recent, Characters in. Margaret Sherwood. Atlantic. 
Floods, Mississippi, How to Remedy the. 

B.F. Yes. « < sie & 6.0 Review of Reviews. 
France, Cost of Livingin. J. E. Dunning. Review of Reviews. 
Games, New, for the People. H.S, Curtis. Rev. of Revs. 
Golden Fleece, The. Paul 8S. Richards . . Forum. 
Governmental Waste, Our—I. H. B. Fuller. Lippincott. 
Guerin, Maurice de. Van Wyck Brooks . . . . Forum. 
Home Rule, International Aspects of. R. G. Usher. Forum. 
Islam, The Crisis of. Ameen Rihani ... . Forum. 
‘* Judicial Decisions, Recall of.”’ ee 

Remington . Review of Reviews. 
Lady, The Portrait of a. Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. No, Amer. 
La Follette, Robert, Autobiography of — VIII. American. 


Land, Six Per Cent, on the. Edward S. Meade. Lippincott. 
Land A-Plenty. J.H. Bonsteel . « World’s Work. 
Lanier, Robert: Skilled Craftaman. ” Albert 

Shaw . . « Review of Reviews. 
Lawrence Strike, The. Ray Stannard Baker . American. 
Lawrence Strike, The. Lorin F, Deland . « Atlantic. 
Lawrence, The Lessonfrom. W. Jett Lauck . No. Amer. 


Library, The Public. Helen Lockwood Coffin. Everybody's. 
Lincoln and Perry Memorials. H. H. Saylor. World’s Work. 
Little Theatre, The. Clayton Hamilton . . . Bookman. 
Middleman, Eliminating the. F. A. Collins. Rev. of Revs. 
Millionaires in Fiction—II. Edna Kenton . Bookman. 
Mojave Desert, Irrigating the. E. Roscoe Shrader. Scribner. 
More, Sir Thomas, Ditirer’s Portrait of. eens 


Smith . Scribner 
uitoes, How to Get Rid of. F. P. 
=~ < ig Te eette, » ‘een World’s Work 
Natural History in Chicago Review of Reviews. 
** Open ’’ Shop, hae Mates it Neal. North American. 
Pageants, A wells . . North American, 
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Palisades, Painters of the. Bailey Millard Bookman. 
Papacy, Future of the. IsidorSinger . North American. 
Parks, National, Unknown Wonders of Our. World’s Work. 


Persian Women in the Recent Crisis. W. M. Shuster. Century. 


Police Courts of New York. Frederick T. Hill Century. 
Porto Rico, Our Work in. Forbes Lindsay. Rev. of Revs. 
Power Planters, The. Benjamin Brooks Scribner. 


Presidential Candidates, The. E. J. Ridgway. Everybody's. 
Public Ownership— VI. Sydney Brooks. North American. 


Recall, The Judicial. Bruce B. McCay . . Century. 
Red Cross, The American. George G. Hill Century. 
Renoir, Pierre Auguste. Walter Pach . . Scribner. 
Roosevelt, Mr. Ellery Sedgwick . . . . Atlantic. 
Rousseau, Godwin, and Wordsworth. George 

McLean Harper . . . « Atlantic. 
St. Francis of Assisi, Youth of. Maarice F. ‘Egan. Century. 
Schools, Country. W.K.Tate . . Torld’s Work. 
Self, The Underlying. Edward Carpenter . Forum. 


Socialism, World-Wide Sweep of. S. P. Orth. World’s Work. 
Society and Culture in Middle West. E. A. Ross. Century. 
South Pole, Struggle for the. Robt. E. Peary. World’s Work. 
Stagecraft, The New. Walter Prichard Eaton . American. 
State Insurance, Dangers of. Hugh Hastings . No. Amer. 
Stubbs, Gov., of Kansas. Dana Gatlin . . World’s Work. 
Taft, Forces behind. G. K. Turnerand A. W. Dunn. McClure. 
Taft and Roosevelt, Relations between. William 

Allen White. . . . » American. 
Tariff, High, and American Trade “Abroad. Oscar 





W. Underwood . . . « + Century. 
Travel, Cost of. Charles F. Carter, e ‘Review of Reviews. 
Tunnel, Siph The D st in the World. 

Robert K. Tomlin, Jr. . « « Scribner. 
Twain, Mark — VII. Albert. Bigelow Paine . . B 


‘arper. 
Unemployment, Problem of. Robert W. Bruére. Harper. 
University Alumni Publications. E.M. Norris. Bookman. 


Vincent, Bishop John H. Henry Oyen . World’s Work. 
War of 1812, Spirit of. James Barnes . . . . Harper. 
Water Power in Industrial Life. D.B. Rushmore. Scribner. 


Woman, The Irresponsible, and the Friendless Child. 

Ida M. Tarbell . . . American, 
Woman, The Newest. Katharine F.Gerould . . Atlantic. 
Women in Business. Clara Brown Lyman World's Work. 
Years, The Summit of the. John Burroughs . . Atlantic. 


List OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 100 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dau since its last issue. | 





BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

The Promised Land. By Mary Antin. Illustrated, 
8vo, 373 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.75 net. 
Marcus Alonso Hanna: His Life and Work. By 
Herbert Croly. Illustrated, 8vo, 495 pages. Mac- 

millan Co. $2.50 net. 

One Look Back. By Right Hon. George W. E. Rus- 
sell. Illustrated, 8vo, 368 pages. Doubleday, Page 
&Co. $2.50 net. 

Many Celebrities and a Few Others: A Bundle of 

Reminiscences. By William H. Rideing. Illus- 

trated. 8vo, 335 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

$2.50 net. 

Lady Castlemaine: Being a Life of Barbara 
Villiers, Countess of Castlemaine, afterwards 
Duchess of Cleveland. By Philip W. Sergeant, 
B. A. Tllustrated in photogravure, etc., 8vo, 356 
pages. Dana Estes Co. $3.50 net. 

The Life and Werk of William Pryor Letchworth, 
Student and Minister of Public Benevolence. By 
J.N. Larned. Illustrated, 12mo, 472 pages. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $2. net. 

A Magician in Many Lands. By Charlies Bertram; 
with Introduction by Professor Hoffmann. Illus- 
trated in color, etc., 12mo, 315 pages. E. P. Dut- 
ton @&Co. $2.50 net. 

The Life of David C. Broderick: A Senator of the 

Fifties. By Jeremiah Lynch. New edition; illus- 

trated, 12mo, 259 pages. Baker & Taylor Co. 

$1.50 net. 


My 





A Chautauqua Boy in '61 and Afterward. Reminis- 
cences by David B. Parker. Edited by Torrance 
Parker; with Introduction by Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Ph. D. Illustrated, 8vo, 388 pages. Small, 
Maynard &Co. $3. net. 

The Life of Dr. D. K. Pearsons, Friend of the Small 
College and of Missions. By Edward F. Williams. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 308 pages. Pilgrim Press. 
$1.25 net. 

The Smoked Yank. By Melvin Grigsby. 
tion; illustrated, 8vo, 251 pages. 
Cataract Co. 


Revised edi- 
Sioux Falls: 


HISTORY. 

The Origin of the English Constitution. By George 
Burton Adams. 8vo, 378 pages. Yale University 
Press. $2. net. 

The France of Joan of Arc. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
Andrew C. P. Haggard, D. S. O. Illustrated in 
photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 372 pages. John 
Lane Co. $4. net. 

The Making of Western Europe: Being an Attempt 
to Trace the Fortunes of the Children of the Ro- 
man Empire. By C. R. L. Fletcher. Volume L., 
The Dark Ages, 300-1000 A. D. With maps, 8vo, 
409 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 

The Relations of Pennsylvania with the British 
Government, 1696-1765. By Winifred Trexler 
Root, Ph. D. 12mo, 422 pages. “University of 
Pennsylvania Publications.” D. Appleton & Co. 

The Battle of Tsu-Shima between the Japanese and 
Russian Fleets, Fought on 27th May, 1905. By 
Captain Viadimir Semencff; translated by Cap- 
tain A. B. Lindsay, with Preface by Sir George 
Sydenham Clarke, G. C. M. G. New edition; 
12mo, 165 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Poetry and Prose: Being Essays on Modern English 
Poetry. By Adolphus Alfred Jack. 8vo, 278 
pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. + $2. net. 

A History of French Literature. By C. H. Conrad 
Wright. 8vo, 964 pages. Oxford University Press. 
$3. net. 

Shakespeare: A Study. By Darrell Figgis. 
pages. Mitchell Kennerley. $2. net. 
Influence of Ben Jonson on English Comedy, 15958- 

1642. By Mina Kerr. 12mo, 132 pages. “Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Publications.” D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 
DRAMA AND VERSE. 
The Everlasting Mercy, and The Widow in the Bye 


8vo, 345 


Street. By John Masefield. 12mo, 230 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Seum o’ the Earth, and Other Poems. By Robert 
Haven Schauffier. 12mo, 58 pages. Houghton 


Mifflin Co. $1. net. 

The Candle and the Flame. 
Viereck. With portrait, 12mo, 131 pages. 
fat, Yard &Co. $1.20 net. 

Lines of Battle, and Other Poems. By Henry How- 
ard Brownell; selected, with Introduction, by 
M. A. De Wolfe Howe. Limited edition; 8vo, 167 
pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $65. net. 

The Grey Stocking, and Other Plays. By Maurice 
Baring. 12mo, 366 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Twe Plays by Tehekhof: The Seagull, and The 
Cherry Orchard. Translated, with Introduction 
and Notes, by George Calderon. 12mo, 153 pages. 
Mitchell Kennerley. $1.25 net. 

The Book of Love. By Elsa Barker. 
pages. Duffield &Co. $1. net. 

The Quiet Courage, and Other Songs of the Un- 
afraid. By Everard Jack Appleton. 12mo, 82 
pages. Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd Co. 

The Crow’s Nest, and Other Poems. By Florence 
Emily Nicholson. 12mo, 136 pages. Richard G. 


Badger. 
FICTION. 
Multitude and Solitude. By John Masefield. 
300 pages. Mitchell Kennerley. $1.35 net. 
Through the Postern Gate: A Romance in Seven 
Days. By Florence L. Barclay. Illustrated in 
color, 12mo, 269 pages. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
$1.35 net. 


By George Sylvester 
Mof- 


12mo, 231 


12mo, 
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The Sentence of Silence. By Reginald Wright Kauff- 
man. 12mo, 411 pages. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.35 net. 

The Last Try. By John Reed Scott. Illustrated in 
color, 12mo, 352 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.25 net. 

White Ashes. By Sidney R. Kennedy and Alden C. 
Noble. 12mo, 470 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Fame-Seekers. By Alice Woods. Illustrated in color, 
12mo, 253 pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.20 net. 

The Sins of the Father: A Romance of the South. By 
Thomas Dixon. Illustrated, 12mo, 462 pages. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.35 net. 

Red Eve. By H. Rider Haggard. Illustrated in color, 
12mo, 351 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20 net. 

Blinds Down. By Horace Annesley Vachell. 12mo, 
329 pages. George H. DoranCo. $1.20 net. 

The Story of a Plough-Boy. By James Bryce; with 
Introduction by Edwin Markham. 12mo, 450 
pages. John LaneCo. $1.25 net. 

Eve Triumphant. By Pierre de Coulevain; trans- 


lated from the French by Alys Hallard. 12mo, 
459 pages. G.P.Putnam’sSons. $1.25 net. 
Hiram Blair. By Drew Tufts. Illustrated, 12mo, 
444 pages. A.C.McClurg&Co. $1.35 net. 
On the Trail to Sunset. By Thomas W. and Agnes A. 
Wilby. Illustrated. 12mo, 544 pages. Moffat, 
Yard & Co. $1.35 net. 


The Maker of Opportunities. By George Gibbs. Il- 
lustrated, 12mo, 272 pages. D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.25 net. 

The Man in Lonely Land. By Kate Langley Bosher. 
With frontispiece, 12mo, 182 pages. Harper & 
Brothers. $1. net. 

Alexander's Bridge. By Willa Sibert Cather. 
175 pages. Houghton MifflinCo. $1. net. 

Captain Martha Mary. By Avery Abbott. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, 211 pages. Century Co. $1. net. 

Faith Brandon, By Henrietta Dana Skinner. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, 424 pages. Moffat, Yard & 
Co. $1.30 net. 

The Knightly Years. By W. M. Ardach. 
pages. John LaneCo. $1.25 net. 

The Shadow of Power. By Paul Bertram. 
439 pages. John LaneCo. $1.25 net. 

The House of Pride, and Other Tales of Hawaii. By 
Jack London. With frontispiece, 12mo, 232 pages. 


12mo, 


12mo, 304 


12mo, 


Macmillan Co. $1.20 net. 

Unclothed,. By Daniel Carson Goodman. 12mo, 374 
pages. Mitchell Kennerley. $1.30 net. 

My Actor-Husband. 12mo, 327 pages. John Lane 
Co. $1.30 net. 


The Second Deluge. By Garrett P. Serviss. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 399 pages. McBride, Nast & Co. 
$1.35 net. 

The Simpkins Plot. By G. A. Birmingham. 
257 pages. George H. DoranCo. $1.20 net. 

Ebb and Flow. By Mrs. Irwin Smart. 12mo, 380 
pages. Dana Estes&Co. $1.25 net. 


12mo, 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

The Yosemite. By John Muir. Illustrated, 8vo, 284 
pages. Century Co. $2.40 net. 

In the Amazon Jungle: Adventures in Remote Parts 
of the Upper Amazon River, including a Sojourn 
among Cannibal Indians. By Algot Lange; ed- 
ited in part by J. Odell Houser; with Introduction 
by Frederick S. Dellenbaugh. Illustrated, 8vo, 
405 pages. G.P.Putnam’sSons. $2.50 net. 

Im the Carpathians. By Lion Phillimore. 8vo, 348 
pages. Henry Holt & Co. $3.50 net. 

Where Dorset Meets Devon. By Francis Bickley. 
Illustrated in color, ete., large 8vo, 261 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 

A Year with the Gaeckwar of Baroda. By Rev. Ed- 
ward St. Clair Weeden. [Illustrated in photo- 
gravure, etc., large 8vo, 324 pages. Dana Estes 
&Co. $3.50 net. 

Grant Allen’s Historical Guides. Comprising: The 
Smaller Tuscan Towns, by J. W. & A. M. Cruick- 
shank, second edition, revised; Venice, by Grant 
Allen, seventh edition. Each, illustrated, 16mo. 

Henry Holt &Co. Per volume, $1.50 net. 





Random Rambles in the Old 
World. By Angie Warren Perkins. Illustrated, 
12mo, 323 pages. Richard G. Badger. $1.50 net. 

Paris A la Carte. By Julian Street. Illustrated, 16mo, 


Our Year Abroad: 


79 pages. John LaneCo. 60 cts. net. 
Ship-Bored. By Julian Street. Illustrated, 16mo, 
48 pages. John LaneCo. 50 cts. net. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 

A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil. By Jane 
Addams. 12mo, 219 pages. Macmillan Co. $1. net. 

The Record of a City: A Social Survey of Lowell, 
Massachusetts. By George F. Kenngott. TIllus- 
trated, 8vo, 257 pages. MacmillanCo. $3. net. 

Modern Tariff History: Germany, United States, and 
France. By Percy Ashley, M. A. Second edition; 
8vo, 447 pages. E.P. Dutton&Co. $3. net. 

The Women of Tomorrow. By William Hard. IIl- 
lustrated, 12mo, 211 pages. Baker & Taylor Co. 
$1.50 net. 

Big Business and Government. By Charles Norman 
Fay. 12mo, 201 pages. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1. net. 

Reminiscences of an Agitator: With a Diagnosis and 
a Remedy for Present Economic Conditions. By 
R. H. Norton. 12mo, 91 pages. Los Angeles: 
+lass Book Binding Co. 


NATURE AND OUT-DOOR LIFE. 
The Jonathan Papers. By Elisabeth Woodbridge. 
12mo, 233 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 
Popular Garden Flowers. By Walter P. Wright. II- 
lustrated in color, 8vo, 376 pages. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $2.50 net. 

Everblooming Roses, for the Out-door Garden of 
the Amateur: Their Culture, Habits, Description, 


Care, Nativity, Parentage. By Georgia Torrey 
Drennan. Illustrated, 12mo, 250 pages. Duffield 
&Co. $1.50 net. 


British Trees: Including the Finer Shrubs for Gar- 
den and Woodland. By Rev. C. A. Johns, B. A. 
New edition, edited by E. T. Cook. Illustrated in 
color, ete., 8vo, 285 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$3. net. 

The Important Timber Trees of the United States: 
A Manual of Practical Forestry. By Simon B. 
Elliott. Illustrated, 8vo, 382 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2.50 net. 

Let’s Make a Flower Garden, By Hanna Rion. Deco- 
rated, 12mo0, 208 pages. McBride, Nast & Co. 
$1.35 net. 

Making a Lawn, By Luke J. Doogue. 16mo, 51 pages. 
“House and Garden Making Series.” McBride, 
Nast & Co. 50 cts. net. 


SCIENCE, 

The Theories of Evolution. By Yves Delage, M. D., 
and Marie Goldsmith, M. Sc.; translated by André 
Tridon, M. A. 8vo, 352 pages. B. W. Huebsch. 
$2. net. 

The Great Star Map: Being a Brief General Account 
of the International Project Known as the Astro- 
graphic Chart. By H. H. Turner, D. Sc. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, 159 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1. net. 

The First Book of Photography: A Primer of Theory 
and Practice for the Beginner. By C. H. Claudy. 
Illustrated, 1$mo, 115 pages. McBride, Nast & Co. 
75 cts. net. 

RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

Sociological Study of the Bible. By Louis Wallis. 
8vo, 308 pages. University of Chicago Press. 
$1.50 net. 

The Early English Dissenters in the Light of Recent 
Research (1550-1641). By Champlin Burrage, 
Hon. M. A. In 2 volumes, with facsimiles, 8vo. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6.50 net. 

Voluntas Dei. By the author of “Pro Christo et Ec- 
clesia.” 12mo, 276 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.60 net. 

Life and Times of the Patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob: Being a Supplement to “The Land 
and the Book.” By William Hanna Thomson, 


M. D. Illustrated, 12mo, 285 pages. Funk & 
WagnallsCo. $1.20 net. 
Religion and Life. By Rudolf Eucken. With por- 


trait, 16mo, 46 pages. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


50 cts. net. 
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I/Ortentation Religieuse de la France Actuelle. Par 
Paul Sabatier. 12mo, 320 pages. “Le Mouvement 
Social Contemporain.” Paris: Armand Colin. 

ART. 
Beauty and Ugliness, and Other Studies in Psycho- 


logical Aesthetics. By Vernon Lee and C. An- 
struther-Thomson. Illustrated, 8vo, 376 pages. 
John Lane Co. $1.75 net. 


John Lavery and his Work. By Walter Shaw-Spar- 
row; with Preface by R. B. Cunninghame Gra- 
ham. Illustrated in color, photogravure, and 
collotype, large 8vo, 209 pages. Dana Estes & 
Co. $3.50 net. 

Chriat in Italy: Being the Adventures of a Maverick 
among Masterpieces. By Mary Austin. 12mo, 
163 pages. Duffleld&Co. $1. net. 


EDUCATION. 

The Montessori Method: Scientific Pedagogy as Ap- 
plied to Child Education in “The Children’s 
Houses,” with Additions and Revisions by the 
Author. By Maria Montessori; translated from 
the Italian by Anne E. George; with Introduction 
by Professor Henry W. Holmes. Illustrated, 
8vo, 377 pages. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.75 net. 

Kimball's Commercial Arithmetic: Prepared for Use 
in Normal, Commercial, and High Schools and 
for the Higher Grades of the Common Schools. 
By Gustavus 8. Kimball. With “Answers” in 
separate volume. Each 12mo. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.20 net. 

High School Eaglish: Book Two. By A. R. Bru- 
bacher, Ph. D., and Dorothy E. Snyder, B. A. 
12mo, 374 pages. Charles E. MerrillCo. $1. 

Le Francais et sa Patrie. By L. Raymond Talbot, 
A. M. Illustrated, 12mo, 294 pages. Benj. H. 
Sanborn &Co. $1. 

The European Beginnings of American History. By 
Alice M. Atkinson. [Illustrated in color, etc., 
12mo, 398 pages. Ginn &Co. $1. 

A Fifth Reader. By Clarence F. Carroll, M. A., and 
Sarah C. Brooks. Illustrated, 12mo, 479 pages. 
D. Appleton & Co. 75 cts. net. 

Le Morte d@’Arthur: A Middle English Metrical Ro- 
mance. Edited by Samuel B. Hemingway, Ph. D. 
12mo, 166 pages. “Riverside Literature Series.” 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 40 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Myths and Legends of California and the Old South- 


west. Compiled and edited by Katharine Berry 
Judson. Illustrated, 8vo, 193 pages. A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. $1.50 ne 


The Battle of Base-Ball. aS. Claud Includ- 
ing “How I Became a sw B. P tcher, " by 
Christy Mathewson. Illustrated, 12mo, 377 pages. 
Century Co. $1.50 net. 

Father William. By 8S. L. Bensusan. Illustrated in 
photogravure, etc., 12mo, 304 pages. Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.40 net. 

The Festival Book: May-Day Pastimes and the May- 
Pole. Dances, Revels, and Musical Games for 
the Playground, School, and College. By Jen- 
nette Carpenter Lincoln. Illustrated, 4to, 74 
pages. A.S. Barnes Co. $1.50 net. 


LOUISE E. DEW 
LITERARY REPRESENTATIVE 


Criticism, revision, and placing. 18 years editorial ce. 
Circular upon request. Send 25 cents for book 
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THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 


Established in 1880. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 


DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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Short-Story Writing 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short , taught 

J. Berg Esenwein, Editor s 4 
Over one hundred Home Study under profes- 
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